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''Yes ! thou, maternal Church 1 whose head is hoar*d 

With ages, but whose heart, like Jesu's, beats 

With love for spirits, art a blessing proved, 

By forms, by functions, and by ritual chants 

And sacraments of soul-exalting grace I — 

Thine is a work beyond seraphic lyres 

To celebrate ; for now, by thee allured. 

The infant by his lisping tongue may speak 

Truths beyond all that Socrates could tell. 

Or Plato in his rapt and raised dream 

Embody." 

Robert Montgomery's **Luther,*' 



PREFACE. 



The Author of the present Volume deems 
it unnecessary to say much in the way of 
prefatory remark : he has written the follow- 
ing pages with a desire to exhibit, in a popular 
form, some faint illustration of Divine Truth, 
as revealed in the Holy Scriptures, and set 
forth in the Articles and Services of the 
English Church ; — if he should succeed in 
creating a more ardent love of Revelation, 
and a more consistent adherence to our Apos- 
tolic Communion, than at present prevails, 
he will consider himself amply repaid. 



Vlll PREFACE. 

It is due to many of the Author's friends 
(among whom are several who occupy a high 
place in the literature of their country) to 
state, that the appearance of the Volume is 
attributable in a great measure to their kind 
and energetic eflTorts. 
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CHAPTER I. 



*' Thus shall you something of our Borough know !*' 

Crabbb. 

The town described in this history, and which, 
by way of disguise, we shall designate by the 
name of Orpington, is situated in the South of 
England. At the time our story commences, 
peace and tranquillity reigned throughout the 
kingdom — the wildly ambitious career of Na- 
poleon had just terminated, the wondrous 
victory of Waterloo had been achieved, Wel- 
lington had returned crowned with the well- 
earned laurels of glory and renown, and the 
tyrant was banished to his lonely isle. 

Though a small and apparently insignificant 
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place, Orpington was the scene of the same 
joyousness and pleasure as pervaded every 
part of the British empire ; not a few of those 
who had mingled in the din and commotion of 
the late warfare were natives of this little town, 
and they were again returned to the quiet 
which their peaceful homes afforded. At that 
time the vicinity of Orpington contained tniany 
a rural spot, and the soldier, after years of 
absence, would still return and gaze upon the 
cottage where he was born and nurtured — the 
stream which wound round the home of his 
youth, and the tree under whose shade he had 
played in childhood ; — many a home such as 
this, rejoiced when the war was ended, and 
wives embraced once more the husbands that 
had so long been fighting for the weal of their 
country and their king; and children again 
sat on the knee of their veteran father, and 
listened eagerly to tales of slaughtered hosts 
and battles won. 

Such an abode stood in the outskirts of our 
town ; this was the home of Captain Hutchin- 
son, an officer who had rendered good service 
under Wellington, and shared the honours 
awarded to the conquerors of the usurper. 
The Captain has been dead some years, but 
his house still stands at the entrance of the 
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town, and miiliy sigh when they think of the 
subsequent condition of the once peaceful 
dwelling of the good old soldier. Then, too, 
the ancient church was no inconsiderable object 
of attraction to the visitors of Orpington. 
It WES an old Saxon edifice, and the venerable 
structure filled the mind of the spectator with 
awe and reverence; now, however, a new 
church meets the eye, — the fine old sanctuary 
has been long since levelled with the ground, 
and on its site stands the more modern but 
less admirable building. When first we 
became acquainted with Orpington, its inha- 
bitants were by no means numerous ; but when 
we saw it at a recent period, the population 
had increased remarkably, while the town 
itself had become a corporate borough, and 
sent a representative to parliament ; a town- 
hall stood at the end of the principal street, 
a Poor-law union house had been lately 
erected — a theatre reared its brazen front at 
the entrance of the High-street, and several 
reading-rooms had been established, together 
with a literary society and a mechanics' 
institute:— in a word, the whole aspect of the 
place was changed, — the quiet village was now 
merged in the busy town, the daily routine 
of the peaceful occupations of simple villagers, 
B 2 
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was now exchanged for the turmoil of conflict- 
ing parties, and the din of contending opinions, 
(now too often beheld in a town,) and all that 
remained to remind us that it was indeed the 
same spot, was this rude and ancient inscription 
on the wall of the entrance-street, some of the 
letters being well nigh obliterated — " Orping- 
ton !" 
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CHAPTER II. 

** Life's tumultuous battle o*er, 
O how sweetly sleep the brave !** 

J. Montgomery. 

'^ True, you are youiig ; but there's a stone 
Within the youngest breast !" 

Anon. 

The village of Orpington, for such only it was 
at the period whence our story dates, contained 
few houses so well built or so pleasantly situa- 
ted as that of Captain Hutchinson ; the tra- 
veller as he passed regarded it with pleasure, 
and the general respect in which the Captain's 
character was held, endeared his residence to 
many of the inhabitants of the hamlet. Not 
only had he fought many battles for his country, 
of which conflicts he bore the honourable scars, 
but he was also a veteran in the cause of truth, 
— Hutchinson was a Christian, not in name 
only, but in deed ; and it was his daily endea- 
vour to " adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour 
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in all things." Through many a long and 
arduous campaign he had borne untarnished 
his moral rectitude and holy conversation, 
notwithstanding the varied temptations which 
surrounded him ; and when at length, peace 
being restored, he found himself once more 
reposing in hia quiet home, he sought the 
still retirement which it yielded him, and 
dedicated himself anew to the Lord his God. 

The Captain's lady was a companion meet 
for him, and she was permitted to enjoy many 
years of undisturbed tranquillity with her 
honoured husband, who, with one son, made 
up the household of the worthy soldier. 
Arthur Hutcllinso^ was the only child of these 
e:^celleut people; on hin^ they lavished all 
their affection, aixd as he grew before theni 
into manhood, they rejoiced to fiiid the germ^ 
of talent which had manifested thanselve^ in 
his early infancy expanding widely, $md pro- 
ducing fruits of bright and lasting inteUectuaJ 
promise. They deemed they justly loved him ; 
be h9>d been the mother's sole comps^^ipQ, and 
ouly joy, during the absence of hi^ veteran 
f«,ther; ai^d so deeply wa^ he th^ object of 
her fondness, that she was insensible to the 
evil, though latent principles, which were sown 
in his mind by the great wemy of man, and 
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^Iw^h) unchecked and unrestrained, ''grew 
Wkih his growth, and strengthened with his 
strength*" With the Mossoms of fine talent 
appeared the buddings of sinful passions^ and 
though unperceived to a great degree by his 
parents, they exhibited themselves to the 
obseryation of others to a fearful extent. Qh! 
how lamentable a thing it is that many 
Christian parents appear sa totally blind to 
their offspring*s state in the sight of God, and 
thus, like Eli of old, suffer them to '^ become 
yile, and restrain them not !" — ^how melancholy 
is it that high talent is ofl accompanied by an 
evil dispositioiu, and while the one is admired 
and cherished, the other is unheeded and 
forgotten ! As Arthur grew up, the Captain 
ever and anon thought he discovered symptoms 
of no very fevourable character, but he wil- 
lingly drew a veil over these apparent imper^ 
fections, and saw not the hideous aspect which 
they were destined to assume, till it was, alas ! 
too late ! 

Having attained the age of threescore years, 
Captain Hutchinson died fiill of a joyful hope 
of heavenly blessedneasrr^but also the possessor 
of many a bitter pang when he reflected on 
his neglect of Arthur's immortal interest ; amid 
the pains of his dying bed, the faults and evil 
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tempers of his boy crowded on his memory, 
and he would fain have lived over again, that 
he might check those tempers and correct 
those faults; he summoned him to his sick 
couch, and having told him that he had be- 
queathed the house of his fathers unto him, he 
bade him a solemn farewell, and earnestly and 
affectionately besought him to seek for a 
change of heart and of life, of disposition and 
of feeling, ilrging his entreaties by the affect- 
ing fact that he himself had neglected the pro- 
per training of his son's mind in days gone by 
for ever : and also by the circumstance that he 
who now addressed him would, ere a little 
while, pass away, and be no more seen. The 
effect which these impressive exhortations pro- 
duced on Arthur's mind, the subsequent stages 
of our narrative will show. Suffice it now to 
state, that the last moments of the Captain 
were peaceful ; and in the arms of his beloved 
partner he resigned his spirit to the Father 
of Mercies. He was mourned by all the vil- 
lage ; many tears were shed at his bier, and 
ii^ the ancient church where he loved to wor- 
ship, a neat tablet, bearing this inscription, 
was placed : — 

** I have fought the good fight, 
I ha?e finished my course." 
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CHAPTER III. 

" He had no party's rage — ^no sectary's whim ; 
True to his church he came." Cr abbe. 

" The thing that hath been, it shall be : 
The self-same pride this hour 
Bids headstrong myriads round us flee 
The church's sheltering bower." 

Ltra Afostolica. 

We have said Captain Hutchinson was a 
Christian; and if one, who from the heart 
believes in the full, free and perfect atonement 
of our Saviour Christ, and who aims in the 
strength of the Holy Spirit to exhibit the 
fi^iits of holiness in his walk and conversation : 
if such an one be worthy the name of Chris- 
tian, then the departed officer well deserved 
the title ; but moreover, the Captain was a true 
English Churchman^ and while he placed all 
his dependence upon the Scriptures of eternal 
truth, and submitted with all lowliness to the 
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guidance of the word of God — while he ac- 
knowledged that a simple faith in the incarnate 
Son of God was the primary means of salva- 
tion, and that all besides was but auxiliary to 
it — ^while the writings of the " Holy Apostles 
and Evangelists" were deemed by him as con- 
taining the chief standard of truth, towards 
which he strove to attain, — he nevertheless 
reverenced and loved the writings of the an- 
cient fathers ; he admitted, to a fit and legitimate 
extent, the authority of the Church ; he put due 
honour upon the Sacraments as the means of 
grace and of eternal life, and he had respect 
to traditionary evidence as confirmatory of his 
" most holy faith." Such was his fondness to 
his Church that on no occasion was he ever 
tempted to quit her fellowship ; and although 
he never indulged in any bitter or acrimonious 
expressions towards those who had separated 
themselves from her communion, yet was he 
always firm in hisi opinions, and if need be, 
became an able advocate for bis Church against 
the sophistries of the subtle on the one hand, 
imd the virulent abuse of the vulgar and pro^ 
fane on the other. It is true during his life*' 
time there were but few who gave occasion for 
^uch controversies: Orpington was then a 
quiet steady village, and the inhabitants were 
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for the most part regular vrorshippera at the 
parish churqh ; as yet there was but a small 
i^lmixture of party feeling and religious dis* 
sen^ion. A small meeting-house was in exist- 
ence, wherein a few peaceable and respectable 
individuals worshipped God and interfered not 
with those who diflFered from them. The vicar 
was generally beloved : he moved along as the 
father of his parish, and he preached in all its 
fullness, the " glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God," and " duly and rightly administered His 
holy Sacraments." For the most part, the 
people of his care seemed to benefit under 
lu9 ministrations, and to copy his example: 
the more affluent were kind and benevolent^ 
humble and pious; while the poor wrought 
industriously and uncomplainingly for their 
diidly sustenance — moderation and propriety 
were observed in the dwellings of the rich-r^ 
contentment and order in the cottages of the 
poor ; in a word, Orpington was a happy vil- 
lage, for there truth prevailed, and if the 
^^tmth make mem free, then are they free 
indeed." 

Such was the aspect of our town when 
Captain Hutchinson was removed by death, 
but such, alas ! it was not permitted much 
longer to remain ; the decease of the excellent 
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Captain was severely felt by his widowed part- 
ner, whose sorrow was considerably augmented 
by the daily development of her youthftd 
son's evil and much-dreaded dispositions of 
mind and character. Self-will, that darling 
sin of our fallen nature, was the ruling passion 
of the young Arthur's bosom. With indisput- 
able supremacy it swayed the feelings and 
desires of the boy as he grew in years ; and 
ere his parent was called from his side, it was 
evident to all around that it had taken deep 
root within his breast. His fond mother found 
it now in vain to attempt an eradication of an 
evil principle which had been suflFered to ex- 
pand through the earlier periods of his exist- 
ence, and often ^ould her tears of mourning 
for the departed be mingled with the deep 
drawn sigh of regret and remorse, that her 
boy should possess such sinful passions. 

Shortly after his father's death he quitted 
the church his parents loved — at whose font 
he had been dedicated to God in holy baptism 
— ^before whose sacred altar he had partici- 
pated in the rite of confirmation — from whose 
pulpit he had heard preached the tender love 
and mercy of his gracious Saviour, and whose 
walls exhibited the memento of a departed 
father's faith and hope. From that moment 
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the " truth as it is in Jesus" began to wane in 
the small town of Orpington, and as the 
saying of Scripture cannot be broken, " one 
sinner destroyeth much good," so was it fiil- 
filled, unhappily, in the case before us. The 
heart of the widowed parent was broken ; she 
had again and again, when it was too late, 
poured forth the prayerfiil desire, and that 
too with intense fervency — " O that Ishmael 
might live before thee!" But her prayer was 
unanswered : there came over her the memory 
of her past neglect, and the solemn question 
planted many a thorn in her dying pillow : 
" What son is he whom the Father chasteneth 
notf Her last hours were thus embittered 
by these melancholy reflections, and although 
we trust she finally entered into rest, yet it 
pleased God to chastise her at the last for so 
sad a breach of a great and solemn duty. 
Her boy followed her to her last resting-place, 
and returned, not to weep and lament^ and to 
seek an entrance again into the fold of Christ's 
Church, but to renounce the truth and to er/i- 
brace and disseminate error. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" The thirst for power in men who ne*er concede." 

Wordsworth. 

<* When the man you «ee, 
You find him what you saw the boy would be ; 
Years from the mind no native stain remove, 
But lay the varnish of the world above/' 

Crabbb. 

It will be suitable to our purpose that we 
pass over the few years of our hero's life which 
immediately followed the decease of his parents, 
and that we bring him again before our readers 
at a more recent period of his career. 

It will be remembered that at the outset we 
stated some of the particulars which marked 
the changed aspect of our town. The old 
church was now succeeded by an elegant 
Gothic edifice, and the fine Saxon tower and 
porch no longer met the eye of the lover of 
antiquity ; the venerable vicar had been gathered 
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to his rest, and another had succeeded him in 
the living. The before-mentioned Dii^senting 
meeting-house remained where it was, but a 
sddsm had taken place in the congregation ; 
some of the wealthiest and most influential of 
them having quarrelled, relatively to certain 
contrary opinions entertained by each of them : 
one was fitvouraWe to the introduction of the 
Liturgy, and another was adverse to it ; some 
wished the minister to wear a gown, and others 
declaimed against their pastor appearing clad 
in a "rag of popery," as they termed it; 
some desired an organ, others strenuously 
opposed it: thus, as in too many instances, 
personal animosities were occasioned, and every 
week became stronger, till at length they parted 
in a spirit quite at variance with the principles 
each party professed : the separatists subscribed 
together, and having raised a sufficient sum for 
the purpose, they bought a spot of ground, 
built a spacious and handsome chapel, and 
being the upholders of the Liturgy and the organ, 
the prayers were read, and a splendid instru^ 
ment erected; the minister of course was 
arrayed in the robes of a clergyman, gown, 
cassock, and band, and to complete the ab- 
surdity, occasionally wore a scarlet hood. The 
result of this separation was, that maqy were 
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attracted to the new place, and the numbers 
who attended the old meeting considerably 
diminished, till at length a few of the very 
oldest supporters of the place were the sole 
remaining attendants. Besides these two op- 
posing congregations, another sprang up in 
the town: a small, neat building, presented 
itself to the eye at the entrance of the market- 
place, and the title it bore was " Tke new Uni- 
tarian ChapeV It was capable of containing 
from four to five hundred persons, and, alas ! it 
was generally well filled, for the preacher was 
a man of powerful talent, and celebrated for 
pulpit efiect. A still stronger mark of absurd 
inconsistency than even the college hood worn 
by the Independent minister, was observable 
here, for a stone cross was affixed to the top of 
that building, within whose walls the doctrines 
of the Cross were denied and repudiated. To 
this place did Arthur Hutchinson resort di- 
rectly after he quitted the bosom of the church, 
and oftentimes ere his afflicted parent was re- 
moved, did he plead as his reasons for an at- 
tendance there, " the right of private judg- 
ment," liberty of conscience, and the propriety 
of worshipping the Supreme as his feelings 
and wishes dictated ; as though God could be 
worshipped acceptably except through a divinely 
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appointed Mediator: thus self-will, and a 
stubborn aversion to being led, a Sxed and 
firm resistance to being taught in the ways 
of religion, a dreadful pride of natural talent, 
and an undue homage paid at the shrine of 
reason^ all conduce to the making shipwreck of 
faith, all tend to lead men away from the 
" good old paths " of truth, to be entangled 
in the mazes of error, to embrace " all false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism," till at last their 
hearts become hardened, and they go down 
into perdition, having " a contempt of God's 
word and commandments." As the force of 
example is great and strong, many were in- 
duced to go to the temple, where the late 
officer's son attended, and not a few were per- 
suaded to accompany him thither by his own 
direct solicitations; thus the baptized, con- 
firmed, and Christian son of a Christian and 
Apostolic Church, became a violent schismatic, 
and a disciple of the Socinian Heresy. 

Arthur resided in the house which his 
parents had bequeathed to him, and a plea- 
santer residence was no where to be found ; 
but his mind soon fostered discontent among 
the many other baneful dispositions which it 
nurtured, and the abode that conduced so much 
to the comfort of his ancestors, never called 
c 
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forth from him one expression of gratefiil 
pleasure and complacent regard. 

Several new houses were recently erected ; 
very handsome was the town-hall lately built ; 
a new market made its appearance ; libraries 
were established; fresh inns were licensed 
the union workhouse became full of inmates 
rooms were hired for concerts and town balls 
and the walls were during the season placarded 
with bills, announcing the several performances 
at the " theatre royal." Such was the changed 
condition of the once small and quiet village 
of Orpington when we were first acquainted 
with our hero's recent career, and as we stated 
in our first chapter, the name only (which is 
sufiered to remain) served to remind the 
traveller of its being the same and veritable 
spot he knew in days long since passed away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*' Pity a man so good, so mild, so meek, 
Should have such rude and fierce attacks to dread. ** 

Crabbb. 

The Reverend Henry Walsinghame, the suc- 
cessor of the late vicar of Orpington, was a 
man of about the middle age of life, and re- 
sided with his wife and an only son in the 
Parsonage House, that having escaped the 
fate of the old church. Whatever cause might 
have arisen for regret when the fine and 
ancient temple was succeeded by the present 
showy but unsubstantial structure, no occasion 
for regret was given by the appearance of the 
new vicar, for he was one who justly merited 
the same respect and regard as his predecessor, 
and even more ; for although he " came not a 
whit behind" him in zeal and active usefulness, 
in " works of faith and labours of love " he 
laid greater stress upon Church principles, and 
c 2 
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more strenuously aimed to prove the Church's 
apostolic character and claims, taking every 
fit opportunity for declaring the purity of her 
doctrines, the antiquity of her existence, the 
scriptural nature of her services, and the 
grandeur and simplicity of her incomparable 
ritual. 

It need not cause surprise that such a teacher 
was not esteemed aright among the population 
of Orpington. His instructions were in some 
instances misconstrued, in others unheeded, in 
many despised and misrepresented. The fre- 
quenters of the " old meeting-house " believed 
him to be a good man, but sadly deceived on 
the subjects of church government and church 
discipline ; the supporters of the " new meet- 
ing-house " styled him a High Church bigot ; 
a few Quakers in the town branded him with 
the title of Papist, without possessing a clear 
notion of what the term implied ; and the loor- 
shippers at the "Unitarian Chapel" heaped 
upon him the whole weight of their combined 
abuse, maligned his intentions, scandalised his 
motives, and libelled his life and conversation. 
Amidst these adverse circumstances, the good 
clergyman laboured unremittingly and zealously, 
and strove as best he might to "have a conscience 
void of ofience towards God and towards men.' 
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Amongst the foremost of those who enter- 
tained this inveterate dislike towards Mr. Wal- 
singhame, was Arthur Hutchinson. Nought 
afforded him greater gratification than to ca- 
lumniate this servant of God, and to throw con- 
tempt upon that holy Church of which he was 
the true and faithful minister. The aversion 
felt towards him on the part of Hutchinson was 
well known to Mr. Walsinghame, who pitied 
rather than condemned him, and sought for 
opportunities of exhibiting to him his folly and 
impiety, and of entreating him to submit to the 
authority of those Scriptures whose truths he had 
denied ; but those seasons scarcely ever pre- 
sented themselveSjfor Arthur was seldom thrown 
in the Vicar's path, and he never felt any incli- 
nation to participate in the society of a man he 
so much detested and maligned. He occasion- 
ally met the Vicar's son, a youth of his own age, 
who at such times took occasion kindly to re- 
monstrate with him, and to urge upon him the 
most cogent and friendly appeals ; but Arthur 
repulsed every endeavour, and by the natural 
discourtesy of his manners, added to an obsti- 
nate adherence to his horrible opinions, he be- 
came himself, to the sensitive mind of Philip 
Walsinghame, an object of repulsion, insomuch 
that the latter at length avoided any means of 
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intercourse with him whatsoever. This young 
man, nurtured in the admonition of the Lord, 
from a child acquainted with the holy Scriptures, 
of a naturally ductile disposition, rendered still 
more so by the influence of divine grace upon 
his soul, could ill bear the rude assaults of the 
self-willed, bad-natured Hutchinson, whose rea- 
soning powers were greater, and talents more 
varied, than those of the clergyman's son. What 
Philip said was to Arthur foolishness, while in 
reality it was "the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** Yet in that throng of selfish hearts untrue, 
Thy sad eye rests upon thy faithful few. 
Pause where we may upon the desert road, 
Some shelter is in sight, some sacred safe abode.'* 

Keble. 
" Happy is the state 
In which ye, father, here do dwell at ease, 
Leading a life so free and fortunate. 
From all the tempest of these worldly seas." 

SPBirCER. 

Not very far from the town of Orpington stood 
an old and handsome mansion, the residence of 
a wealthy merchant, who retired from business 
to take possession of an estate which had been 
bequeathed to him by a deceased relative. 

The family of Mr. Woodville was somewhat 
considerable, consisting of himself and his lady, 
with three daughters and two sons, who, with 
several domestics, made up the establishment 
of " Merton Lodge," the name by which the 
mansion was designated. The situation of this 
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house was by far the pleasantest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Orpington, being surrounded by 
an extensive park. The house possessed many 
external beauties and internal comforts, numer- 
ous and spacious apartments. The approach 
to the dwelling was by a circuitous path, edged 
with the costliest shrubs and the loveliest flowers. 
Before the house ran a stream of transparent 
water, and willows hung in natural negligence 
over its sides. Beautiful gardens communicated 
with the mansion, containing sunny alcoves and 
shady retreats, rustic seats and tasteful grottos, 
and here at morning the blackbird's matin song 
was heard, and at eve the nightingale poured 
forth her pensive note. The whole abode was 
one on which nature had profusely lavished her 
best gifts, while it reflected also great credit on 
the taste of its owner. 

But it was the general character of its inmates 
which was the leading particular in the happi- 
ness of this beautiful abode. Mr. Woodville 
was a pious and consistent member of the 
Church of England ; that church into whose 
bosom he had been placed at baptism by the 
revered hands of his own venerable father, 
now gathered to his repose ; for he was truly 
one who built all his hopes of salvation on 
those fundamental truths which that Church 
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holds to be Scriptural, and which she has 
incorporated into, and set forth by her Arti- 
cles : In fine, Mr. Woodville was what an 
English Churchman should strive to be — a 
firm and affectionate adherent to the Anglican 
catholic faith, and a humble, simple-minded, 
self-denying disciple of the blessed Saviour. 
He aimed at bringing up his children in the 
principles of true religion, and with the valuable 
co-operation of his excellent wife, who was also 
a true Christian, he had the pleasing hope that 
their labours in this respect would not prove 
altogether futile. Unlike poor Captain Hut- 
chinson, he had from the earliest periods cor- 
rected what he deemed contrary to God's will, 
and to the future peace of his offspring in riper 
years, remembering the divine precept, " Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it." The cir- 
cumstance of his having long retired from his 
commercial pursuits tended to afford him much 
time, not merely for his own studies, but also 
for the improvement and cultivation of his chil- 
dren's minds and understandings. He there- 
fore sent none of his family to school ; but with 
the aid of accomplished tutors, educated his 
sons amid the stillness and morality of their 
father's home, while meantime his daughters, 
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under the judicious tuition of a truly intelligent 
mother, assisted in such way as her good judg- 
ment suggested as most beneficial ; for Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodville were desirous that their 
offspring should possess minds well stored with 
intellectual treasures, though primarily they 
were anxious that they should possess that best 
of all knowledge, the saving acquaintance wUh 
divine truth. 

Edward Woodville was the eldest of the 
family ; and a more dutiful, intelligent, and 
spirited youth never gladdened the hearts of 
kind and excellent parents. Their other son, 
Theodore, was the youngest child save one, 
little Agnes, a rosy-cheeked fairy, whose sunny 
smile was the joy of the family board, and whose 
innocent mirth made her parents " rejoice with 
great delight." Their two eldest girls were 
pleasing in person, and accomplished in mind. 
Caroline was two years older than her sister 
Emma, who with her had become an object of 
admiration and regard to the circle in which 
they moved. Two sweeter girls never decked 
a parent's home, and two more promising in- 
tellects never graced a sphere of family intelli- 
gence. 

To the church at Orpington did this charm- 
ing household regularly repair, both on the 
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Sabbath day, and also at weekly prayers, — a 
duty too much neglected by many who call 
themselves members of our church, but who 
systematically omit to observe those seasons 
which she hath set apart as a means of stirring 
up our minds by way of remembrance, of the 
bitter temptation and sufferings of our Divine 
Saviour. The Sabbath was indeed a holy day 
at Merton Lodge, it was therein esteemed " a 
delight, the holy of the Lord, and honourable," 
but the Wednesdays and Fridays in each week 
were observed, as we have stated, with the 
most becoming scrupulosity. The new vicar 
of Orpington was a frequent visitor at this 
delightful house, and with his family main- 
tained a close intimacy with them, and indeed 
a spot so lovely, an abode so blessed, and a 
&mily so interesting, were well qualified to 
attract and to please. 

The delightful unison of feeling and senti- 
ment which subsisted between each member of 
this happy home, was the object of general 
notice, and the theme of constant admiration : 
they all seemed as though moulded for each 
other, and never was the voice of disagreement 
heard to interrupt the harmony of that united 
band. 

The mornings of one or two days in every 
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week were set apart by Mrs. Woodville for 
works of charity, and frequently were the 
visits of this admirable lady like those of an 
angel of mercy, to the inmates of the humble 
cottage, or the squalid tenants of the hut, to 
whom she would administer relief, coupled 
with the words of divine consolation ; it was 
her desire to see in every suffering child of 
God, a disciple of Jesus; and therefore she 
acted upon that saying of her Lord — " A cup 
of cold water given to a disciple in the name of 
a disciple, shall in nowise lose its reward." 
The distant sight of her carriage, or the sound 
of its approach, as it turned the corner of a 
lane, or descended some neighbouring hill, 
made many a widow's heart to rejoice, and 
many an orphan's eye to beam ; thus she con- 
sidered that " pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the father was to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction ;" and 
while she looked not upon her deeds as merit- 
orious in the sight of God, but in the language 
of her church deemed herself unworthy to offer 
unto God any sacrifice," yet still she aimed at 
fulfilling the work which had been given her to 
do, and earnestly desired that her heavenly 
father would accept her bounden duty and 
service. 
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Every day was spent usefully and profitably 
at Merton Lodge ; and as it was always com- 
menced, so was it concluded — ^by family prayer. 
Truly it must have been a beautiful sight to 
have witnessed the quiet room of domestic 
worship during the serene hour of prayer, the 
respected head of the household officiating as 
priest at the social shrine, and those whom 
God had graciously given him, on his right 
hand and on his left. Blessed, peaceful house- 
hold !— there had the truth entered — in this 
dwelt the secret which constituted the happy 
family before us, — for no greater joy is there 
than to see a household walking in the truth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



** Fast on the rock that has for ages stood 

The tempest's howling and the ocean's flood, 
My faith in my dear Mother Church I fix, 
And scorn religion's modem politics." 

Lord John Manners. 

** And look at youth with all its powers 
Devoted unto Heaven ; 
The lessons learnt 'neath yonder spire 
Have through devotion thriven." 

Barlow. 

Arthur Hutchinson was, as we have said, 
gifted by nature with great and varied abilities, 
and had he employed them to the glory of his 
God, and to the welfare of his own soul, and 
the souls of others, he would have presented 
the spectacle of as glorious a champion of the 
true faith in the town of Orpington as he 
proved himself the advocate of error and of 
falsehood. He had read much, was endowed 
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with a retentive memory, possessed a vivid 
apprehension of subjects by the many deemed 
obscure and difficult, and having received a 
liberal education, was well qualified to acquit 
himself with credit as a speaker or a writer. 
Soon after he had embraced the tenets of the 
Socinian school, and had attached himself to 
the Unitarian connexion at Orpington, he 
instituted, with the assistance of some of his 
" brethren," a conversational society, which he 
styled "the Orpington Debating Club." It 
was arranged that the members should meet 
alternately at each others' houses, and that 
invitations should be sent to individuals in the 
neighbourhood, who were not members, to 
attend, and if agreeable to themselves, such 
persons should be permitted to express their 
sentiments up to a certain limit, to be prescribed 
by the chairman at the meeting. The prin- 
cipal members of the club consisted of Unita- 
rians, Quakers, and Deists, with one or two of 
the attendants at the " old meeting-house," and 
a few of the " new chapel" frequenters ; we 
need hardly mention that not a single Church- 
man joined the society. Our hero was chosen 
president for the first year, and entered upon 
his duties with a zeal and an ardour worthy of 
a better object. 
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Not many weeks after the establishment of 
this " Debating Club," Edward Woodville and 
his brother Theodore, were taking an accus- 
tomed walk with their friend, Philip Walsing- 
hame, conversing calmnly on topics respecting 
which they thought alike, when their retire- 
ment was broken by the appearance of a third 
person, and Arthur Hutchinson stood before 
them. To Edward and Theodore he was 
known only from what they had heard relative 
to his character and opinions, and therefore the 
mere returns of civility at meeting were all they 
offered on the present occasion, when, more- 
over, they would willingly have enjoyed their 
friend's society alone. To Walsinghame, how- 
ever, Arthur was well known, and him he 
accosted thus : 

Arthur. — " Good morning to you, friend 
Walsinghame, if / may be permitted to style 
you by such an endearing appellation." 

Philip. — "I am taught to aim at being the 
friend of all my fellow-men, in the best and 
noblest sense of the term, and such I would 
strive to prove." 

^rfAwr.— " What do you consider the best 
and noblest sense of the word ?" 

Philip. — "I consider that true friendship 
consists in seeking the spiritual welfare of our 
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fellow-oreaturesj^in endeavouring to ^ bring into 
the way of truth all such as have erred and 
are deceived,' — ^in reproving the unfruitful 
works of darkness, with which we should have 
no fellowship, — in exhibiting to our sinful 
brethren the danger of their state in the sight 
of Heaven, and in leading them (if they will be 
led) into the fold of the * great Shepherd and 
Bishop of their souls :' this, Mr. Hutchinson, 
is the scriptural acceptation of the term." 

Arthur. — " Ah ! I see you are on your old 
scent again, but you know that will not do 
for me. I have seen quite sufficient to show 
me the absurdity of such views as those which 
you entertain ; and therefore, I must again 
beg you will keep your sermons for the fools 
and blockheads who are infatuated enough to 
listen to them. But, hoping no offence, I 
have a request to make to you, the subject of 
which is embodied in a circular which I have 
sent you this morning. It is, that you will 
fiivour me with your company on our next debat- 
ing evening, which is to be held at my house 
to-morrow ; the given subject is * church esta- 
blishments' I think you will be somewhat 
interested in the discussion ; you will then have 
an opportunity of hearing the opinions of 
some of our most learned and reasoning men 

D 
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in this town upon the absurdity of a state reli- 
gion : and you will also be enabled to express 
your own sentiments upon any feature of the 
discussion you may feel inclined to dispute. Do 
come. Your friend, Mr. Woodville, I shall 
also be most happy to see, if he will honour us 
with his presence ; the appearance of two 
Churchmen will indeed be a novelty ; but it 
may serve to open a wide field for debate, and 
therefore, I trust we shall have you amongst 
us. Farewell." 

So saying, he darted off in the direction of 
the Mechanics' Institute, to which he was one 
of the most active benefactors, and left the 
friends to pursue their journey homewards; 
reflecting on the colloquy of the morning, and 
consulting with one another as to the course 
they should adopt, touching the request to join 
the meeting of the " Orpington Debating 
Club." 

It cost our two youths some little time to 
consider of the invitation given them by Ar- 
thur Hutchinson ; and they sought the first 
opportunity of communicating with their re- 
spective parents on the subject. The vicar 
without hesitation, forbade Philip's attending 
the club on the evening in question ; while Mr. 
Woodville, who equally disapproved of the 
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society, entertained the opinion that his son's 
presence might not altogether prove useless, 
inasmuch as he might be enabled to give utter- 
ance to sentiments, which could not be gain-< 
said nor resisted, or that, under any circum- 
stances, he might glorify his God and Saviour 
by a defence of his holy religion. On the 
following evening, therefore, Edward Wood- 
rille joined the party at Arthur's abode, who 
received him with great politeness, and an 
evident feeling of delight and triumph at 
having been the means of bringing the eldest 
son of the strictest and firmest Churchman in 
Orpington within hearing of the evening's dis- 
cussion. 

The party consisted chiefly of the supporters 
of the Unitarian meeting-house, besides two 
Quakers, and other Dissenters, including 
Arthur himself. The question was to be 
stated by an " Orthodox Dissenter,'' which 
was couched in the following words : " Is the 
establishment of a state religion a thing to be 
defended by reason, or supported by Scrip- 
ture V* It appeared that the subject of the 
debate was proposed at the last meeting by the 
individual who put the question, and who of 
course believied in the divinity of the Bible, 
and had no doubts respecting the truth of our 
D 2 
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Church's chief doctrines ; he was, however, the 
most violent enemy to our Establishment iii 
the town of Orpington, one of those men who 
would willingly join hand and heart with 
Socinians (as on the present and similar occa-* 
sions), Papists, and Infidels, in one common 
confederacy of inveterate hostility. We make 
these remarks to show that though the pro- 
pounder of the evening's subject challenged a 
scriptural defence of our Established Church, 
he was evidently one who was a slave to his 
own perverted reason, and would fain bow to 
its decisions in any matter which affected his 
interest, or laid siege to his natural pride of 
heart. 

To the first part of the question Arthur im- 
mediately replied, and with much sophistry 
endeavoured to show the unreasonableness of 
an established Church : " Why," said he, " am 
I compelled to support an Establishment 
to which I do not virtually belong? ,Why 
should I contribute to Church rates and tithes, 
and all the other shameful imposts which an 
established religion lays upon us ? whereas each 
ought to support that particular party or sect 
to which he is attached : my * right of private 
judgment ' has led me to connect myself with 
a certain religious denomination ; I am called 
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upon to contribute towards its maintenance ; 
my friend opposite is expected to do the same ; 
and those who are attached to the Church 
should support her, and ^not call upon us Dis- 
senters to contribute." 

These remarks from the president were gene- 
rally received with acquiescence by the rest of 
the club. 

" Well spoken !" exclaimed one of the Uni- 
tarians. " I think with you that the Church 
of England is unjust in her demands upon 
the nation for support; but I suppose that 
she is conscious to herself that without national 
aid and maintenance she would fall ; already 
she is in a very tottering condition ; she is glad 
of any props that are offered to keep her up ; 
multitudes are beginning to grow tired of her, 
and to deem her an incumbrance to tLe State ; 
and I for one should be heartily rejoiced to see 
her thrown overboard." 

A Quaker, who seemed to be drinking in 
this charitable and elegant passage in the con- 
versation with great and wondrous attention, 
added,. "Ah! verily, the times are ominous 
with regard to the Church of England ; many 
of her temples are falling into decay, and 
crumbling to dust ; the fearful lightning strikes 
some, and the awfrd flames consume others, 
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and lay them even to the ground : truly, 
friends, the Almighty is against the Churdb 
established in this kingdom." 

The very sensible conclusion of the Quaker^s 
remarkably sententious observation naturally 
introduced the latter part of the question 
to the discussion of the club. Having l^ 
a sort of false reasoning, based upon self- 
interest and unwarrantable hostility, arrived 
very speedily at what they deemed the truth 
of the case, viz., that the establishment <^ 
a Church was unreasonable, the member of 
the new meeting-house challenged a reply to 
the question — " Is an established religion sup- 
ported by Scripture?" — it was very readily 
negatived. The other Independents present af- 
firmed that they could never find aught in the 
Scriptures to sanction it ; the Quakers quoted 
the text, " My kmgdom is not of this world," 
and part of our Lord's conversation with the 
woman of Samaria ; and the Unitarians re- 
marked that, supposing the Scriptures were 
true, they certainly did not defend a state 
Church, especially the New Testament. 

During thus much of the conversation, 
Edward Woodville had remained a silent but 
painful listener, and he would have probably 
remained so a little longer had not the before- 
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named Dissenter remarked in an ironical tone 
of Toice, "Well then, as the Church established 
in this land is not a true Church of Christ, 
but a worldly Church, chiefly consisting of 
worldly men, we are directed by those Scrip- 
tures, which nowhere defend it, ' to come out 
from the midst of it and be separate/ " Wood- 
ville, however, could no longer continue silent, 
but haying asked permission in the most 
courteous manner to make a few remarks, he 
addressed himself to the last speaker, and told 
him that a Church establishment was not only 
defended by the Bible, but that examples had 
been given us in the Scriptures to serve as 
models of the same ; and moreover that he 
was prepared to prove his point if required. 
This firm and bold assertion elicited the at- 
tention of all, while the particular individual 
addressed, challenged Edward Woodville to 
make good, if it were possible, the declaration 
he had made. This challenge Woodville met 
with the following remarks. 

"It appears, gentlemen, that you are all 
agreed in considering a national Church as un- 
reasonable, unlawful, and unscriptural. I will 
endeavour to show that it is none of these. 
The Almighty himself first gave us the model 
of a national Church establishment, in the 
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hierarchy of the Jews ; and as one amongst 
you has expressed what he deems the duty of 
coming out of the Church and separating from 
it because that Church is established, I would 
therefore just take the liberty of reminding 
him that those who rebelled against that Jewish 
hierarchy, namely, Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, met with a marked and direfiil punish- 
ment from Jehovah. We of course should long 
hesitate ere we ventured to adopt an argument 
on the lawfulness of punishing separation from 
a state Church, of so repulsive a character ; 
but when we hear Dissenters speaking of their 
withdrawment from the Establishment, and 
their resistance to its ordinances, as a proof of 
zeal similar to that displayed by Daniel and 
the three children, who preferred the fiery 
furnace and the lion's den to the edicts of the 
Babylonish monarchs, why then, we are forced 
to instance a strong case like that I have 
adduced, and truly I think the matter woiild 
be more in our favour than Daniel's case is in 
favour of the Dissenters. I really am surprised 
that Separatists should join together things 
which have no imaginable connexion, nay, not 
the slightest analogy ; in one case the point 
being, whether the people were to remain with 
the worshippers of idols, or to come out from 
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among them, the other case involving thingd 
acknowledged to be non-essential. But not 
only did Jehovah himself establish a Church 
in that of the Jews, but our most blessed Lord, 
that great pattern and exemplar, rigidly con- 
formed to the national religion, and continually 
observed their ordinances, and exhorted his own 
disciples to give heed to the national ministers, 
assigning as his reason, because 'they sit in 
Moses' seat.' " 

To these remarks the Independent replied ; 
" You have thus striven to show us that Scrip- 
ture warrants a national Church ; granted, for 
the sake of argument ; but can you affirm 
that the Bible gives countenance to such an 
establishment as that which belongs to these 
realms ? Do the Scriptures sanction tithes ? — 
revenues of the bishops ? — the supremacy of 
the sovereign ? — the authority of rulers ? — and 
the numerous orders of ministers ? — beside a 
multitude of other circumstances which consti-^ 
tute your Church, instead of a Christian, a 
worldly and political Church." 

Woodville was silent for a moment, and then 
answered : " You have mentioned a host of 
particulars, and you challenge me to produce 
Scripture warranty for their justification ; I 
will endeavour so to do as best I may : first, as 
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to tithes. We are asked, how can we defend 
tithes ? and the observation of the chairman, 
* why should I pay for the support of a ministry 
I do not attend?' seems very plausible, no 
doubt ; but allow me to say it is a very decep- 
tive observation, for I can show that the mode 
of supporting ministers by tithes was ordained 
by God himself: we read in Leviticus, 'All 
the tithe of the land is the Lord's ; it is holy 
unto the Lord ;' also in the book of Numbers 
we read, * Behold I have given the children of 
Levi aU the tenth in Israel for an inheritance ;* 
the tribe of Levi was consecrated to perform 
religious duties, and was to be supported by 
tithes. We find in the New Testament no 
prohibition expressed against the system, and 
therefore Christian princes have thought it 
proper to divide their lands in a similar manner 
to that which was apportioned by lot to the 
several tribes of Israel, reserving the tenths 
or tithes for the support of the clergy. Next, 
as to the revenues of the bishops — " 

" Ah !" interrupted the Unitarian, " what 
can you say in defence of your rich and bloated 
prelates who fatten on our taxation ?" 

Woodville resumed: "There is much mis- 
apprehension respecting the maintenance of 
bishops. The revenues of the bishops arise 
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from lands long ago appropriated to their use 
by the wisdom of certain pious kings, and 
being considerable, afford an adequate support 
to their dignity in the state. These grants 
were made, it must be supposed, to secure 
their zealous service in the cause of religion. 
Now why should it be thought more improper 
to reward these men with large estates, for 
their learning, piety, zeal, and fidelity, than to 
offer them to those who are eminent in other 
professions ? * for,' saith the Scripture, ' the 
labourer is worthy of his hire.' Then as to 
the supremacy of the sovereign, you object to 
the title * Head of the Church,' as applied to 
a fallible mortal. In the sense in which you 
understand it, I do also; but here, too, a 
mistake has arisen ; nothing is more absurd 
than to imagine that we attach to the sovereign 
the prerogatives which alone belong to our 
Saviour, who is the supreme Head of the 
Church ; our only idea being that the monarch 
is head of the Church, in the same way as my 
father is head of his household. Permit me 
to quote the 37th Article of our Church on 
this subject: — *When we attribute to the 
king's majesty the chief government, by which 
titles we understand the minds of some slander- 
ous folks to be offended, we give not to our 
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princes the ministering either of God's Word 
or of the Sacraments, but that only prerogative 
which we see to have been given always to all 
godly princes in Holy Scriptures by God him- 
self; that is, that they should rule all states 
and degrees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and 
restrain with the civil sword the stubborn 
and evil doers.' Like as a father manages, 
regulates, and watches the interests of his 
family, so we deem our sovereign ' tlie Lord^s 
anointed^' to superintend the affairs of Church 
and State, to shield us against foreign laws, or 
popish usurpation, and to defend us against 
the breach of order and regularity. As to the 
authority of rulers — " 

"There," remarked a political Dissenter, 
" you will find no means of defence ; for Christ 
himself said, ' One is your master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren ;' which language evi- 
dently implies that ministers have no right to 
have dominion over one another; nor have 
governors a right to decree ceremonies." 

"Your illustration I must venture to con- 
tradict," rejoined Woodville ; " when our 
Saviour made the observatian, ' One is your 
master, even Christ,' he adverted to the pride 
of the Jewish teachers, and admonishes his 
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disciples not * to be thus minded/ I cannot 
conceive any possible allusion here to supreme 
governors and parUamentary authority; it is 
simply a direction to cultivate a meek spirit, to 
consider themselves as brethren, and never to 
assume powers not strictly in keeping with 
Christian principles ; thus I opine your quota- 
tion is not to the purpose. I feel bold in 
saying that the principles of our Church are 
founded, not on abstract and dubious passages, 
but on such as cannot easily be evaded." 

Here a most profound stillness reigned 
throughout the room, and each seemed struck 
with the manliness of the young Churchman's 
address. He proceeded : " We are taught hy 
the Scriptures 'to obey them who have the 
rule over us ;' and we are likewise instructed 
' to submit ourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord's sake.' Here permit me to give 
you the substance of some remarks on this 
latter passage by the founder of Methodism, 
John Wesley : he says — ' Now this obedience 
arid submission we must testify in things eccle- 
siastical, as well as civil, till the Nonconformists 
can produce plain proofs, that we must submit 
in the latter and not in the former. We can 
Jind no such distinction in the Bible, and till we 
find it there we must not receive it, but must 
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believe that our allegiance to Jesus Christ re- 
quires submission to our governors in all things 
indifferent. This I speak even on supposition 
that rites and ceremonies were appointed 
merely by the king and parliament ; if they 
were, what then ? Then as they are indifferent, 
I would submit to them for the Lord's sake.' 
With these observations I close this matter, 
and finally would speak to you relative to our 
numerous orders of ministers, as you have been 
pleased to express it. Pray, how many do you 
deem we receive ?" 

Here a general silence ensued, till at length 
Hutchinson exclaimed, " I can mention ten at 
least ; archbishop, archdeacon, dean, canon, 
prebendary, parson, rector, vicar, incumbent 
and curate : here are ten." 

" Very ingeniously put," replied Wood- 
ville, " and shews somewhat your attention to 
the subject ; but nevertheless I maintain your 
ten must be comprised in three orders. There 
are, in fact, but three orders received in the 
Church; — the Archbishop is included in the 
first order; the rest in the second, since 
it includes all below a Bishop, if they are 
not Deacons ; the third order must be 
Priests." 

'' But how can you defend your three orders 
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by Scripture?" asked the aforesaid Indepen- 
dent. 

" By proving that they have existed since 
the days of the Apostles, and by shewing 
that they bear a close resemblance to the orders 
of priesthood under the law, — 1. the High 
Priest ; 2. the ordinary Priests ; 3. the Levites. 
Treating of this subject, our Lord has made an 
observation of no small importance: — 'The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses' seat. All 
therefore, whatsoever they bid you observe, that 
observe and do.' Now, if Christ had intended 
all ministers to be co-equal, we might expect 
some intimation from him to that effect ; but 
we find none, rather do we hear him instituting 
the analogy just cited. As has been properly 
observed, ' Christ is answerable to the High 
Priest, the twelve Apostles to the inferior Priests 
or younger branches of Aaron's household, and 
the seventy whom Christ appointed correspond 
with the Levites. In the institutions of Christ, 
therefore, the Old Testament is neither totally 
abandoned nor implicitly followed. Then, ob- 
serve, the eleven Apostles, to fill up the vacancy 
made by the traitor Judas Iscariot, elected 
Matthias, by which it appears they considered 
the seventy as a distinct order." 

* Well, sir," said the Independent, " when 
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(^liriHt appeared, the high priesfs office was 
al)<)IiHh(Hl. There are only left after all but 
two onl(!rH, the Twelve and the Seventy." 

" V(»ry K"<>d, hut let us follow the Apostles, 
and we shall find that, in the infancy of the 
CInireh, a thinl order, viz., that of deacons, was 
inHthut(»d, Now, then, we have Old and New 
TeHtiunent authority and example for our three 
ord(*rH ; HiHliops for Apostles, Elders or Priests 
for the Heventy, and Deacons." 

" JJut, frieinl," observed one of the Quakers, 
"canst thou t(*II where we read of Bishops being 
initre<i lords ? Were they not rather pastors of 
congregations ? and truly I should like to know 
where tlu; Scripture tc^lls of a Bishop presiding 
over more than a single church?" 

Woodville replied, "To settle this point I re- 
fi»r you to th(j N(jw Testament, and to the saying 
of the great Apostle, 'tliat which came upon me 
daily, tlie care of all tke churcliesJ Object to this, 
if you can; and if you should, I will ply you with 
anotluT passage. Paul, writing to Titus, who 
was J3ishoj) of Crete, saith, ' For this cause left 
I th(;e in Cn^te, that thou shouldst set in order 
tlui things that are wanting, and ordain elders 
(or i)riests) in every city.* An excellent writer 
obHervc»s, * ll(»re we have undeniable proof of 
the existence of Bishops as a superior order, 
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1. Here is a minister commissioned by the 
Apostle Paul to preside at Crete as a Bishop ; 

2. This Bishop is appointed to ordain elders and 
to regulate the affairs of the Cretan Churches ; 

3. Every city in Crete is placed under his juris- 
diction.' I have lately been reading the Epis- 
tles of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, and the im- 
mediate friend and disciple of St. John, and 
therein he continually insists upon the order of 
bishops as of apostolic origin, * and that during 
the life of St. John, there were three distinct 
orders in the Church.' " Here Edward Wood- 
ville paused ; when Arthur begged to remind 
him that, though with much ability he had de- 
fended his point, and brought Scripture to bear 
out his position, yet he had not fulfilled his 
intention to show the lawfulmss of a Church 
Establishment." 

" I will endeavour briefly to do so," replied 
Woodville, " and then take my leave of you. 
We consider a national Church lawful, because 
the connection of religion with our civil institu- 
tions has a great tendency to render stable 
systems of government, and to sanction admin- 
istrations which might otherwise have incurred 
neglect. We deem it lawful, because that 
policy which is adopted subordinately to the 
divine precepts of Christianity, is best qualified 
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to consolidate and benefit the oonmnmity. We 
think it lawful, because we think Christiaiutjt 
national as well as a personal thmg, and ought 
therefore by a wise government to be nationaJly 
established, that thereby it may convey indis- 
criminately its blessings both to the rich and to 
the poor. We deem it lawful, because it is the 
means of inducing a mass of persons to attend 
public worship who otherwise would opentf 
desecrate the day of God, and thus, by receiv- 
ing religious instruction, they may be prevented 
from becoming the burdens, if not the scomges, 
of society ; and finally, we consider it lawful, 
because the history of the human mind demon- 
strates the fact, that all minor parties aspire to 
become predominant ; and therefore if the Ncm- 
couformists, who most loudly protest against 
all State religions, were to become successfbl, I 
doubt not they would immediately proceed to 
make their own Church a national estalilish- 
ment." 

During the whole of this discussion, a 
young Dissenter, who sat by the side of Wood- 
ville, had paid a most undeviating attention to 
the observations he had made ; and when he 
had concluded, the youth remarked, " I consi- 
der the reasons this gentleman has adduced more 
weighty than any I have yet met with, and I 
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caimot but think we are most of us too hasty 
in our denunciations of the national Church." 

Though not yerballj concurring in the senti- 
ments of the joung man, the whole party seemed 
struck with the clearness, force, and uncompro- 
mising character of Woodville's argument, and 
when he rose to depart, each wished him adieu 
with the most profound respect,— Hsome silently 
proving their estimation of his talents, and 
others thanking him for the free and unbiassed 
expression of his sentiments. After his depar- 
ture, sundry acknowledgments were made of 
the cleyemess with whidihe met their objections, 
aad the dexterity with which he combated their 
opposing opinions ; but, alas 1 alas ! prejudice 
had bound them all too^osely together, for a few 
hours' discussion with one of a contrary belief 
to remove or soften them. The Independents 
gave him credit for ingenuity in the application 
of certain Scripture texts to his own peculiar 
views ; but added, that they could with a little 
pains bring forward other passages quite at va- 
riance with his opinions : the Unitarians boldly 
affirmed their disbelief in the Scriptures as a 
groimd of evidence upon the subject discussed: 
the Quakers deemed the young man a bigot, 
and disliked the Church more from the circum- 
stance of his having appeared as h^ defender; 
£ 2 
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and the club broke up, with the same feelings 
of hostility to that " branch of Christ's risible 
Church established in these realms/' as those 
which possessed their minds when they opened 
the evening's debate. Edward Woodville, on 
his return home, sought the stillness of his own 
chamber, and falling on his knees, he fervently 
j)rayed that Infinite Wisdom would contravene 
the ways of the misguided men with whom that 
night he had been conversing, delivering all 
those whom a " deceived heart had turned 
aside," and bringing them at length to " the 
truth as it is in Jesus/' It was late ; most of the 
inmates of Merton Lodge had retired to rest. 
Edward had been absent from the social wor- 
ship of the family group ; but on referring to 
the Collect for the preceding Sabbath (which it 
was Mr. Woodville's practice to read night and 
morning, during the ensuing days of the week), 
he found to his no small surprise and comfort 
that it contained a most suitable petition for 
the present occasion. It was the Collect for 
the fourth Sunday after Easter ; and never in 
the public service of the temple of prayer, or in 
the midst of the household worshippers in his 
father's home, did Edward more fervently and 
sincerely utter its sentiments than during the 
quiet moments of his solitary devotion : — " O, 
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Almighty God, who alone canst order the un- 
ruly wills and affections of sinfiil men, grant 
unto thy people that they may love the thing 
which thou commandest, and desire that which 
thou dost promise, that so among the sundry 
and manifold changes of the world our hearts 
may surely there be fixed where true joys are 
to be found, through Jesus Christ our Lord," 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

" God proclaims 
His hot displeasure against foolish men 
That live an Atheist life/' Cowpbr. 

" He still shall flourish, and success 
All his designs attend." Bradt aitd Tate. 

When error has once crept into the mind of a 
man, it easily finds its way through its every 
chamber, and there insinuating its baneful in- 
fluence, by degrees becomes supreme occupant 
of every part. There, begetting the most fear- 
ful associates, she revels in triumphant conquest, 
— while at the same time she is destroying the 
place of her habitation. 

From the moment of Hutchinson's re- 
nunciation of the faith of his fathers, he had 
become lax in the discharge of moral duties, 
his alliance with clubs and other societies 
destroyed his love of a domestic life, and 
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led to the total neglect of his home, his 
union with the followers of a corrupt system, 
men who while erroneous in theory, were 
fearfully depraved in practice, occasioned 
habits of extravagant expenditure, which ter- 
minated in the entire loss of his pecuniary 
resources ; and finally his association with the 
dissipated and the profane, whose society he 
sought when the more moral of his former 
acquaintances avoided and shunned him, 
caused his abandonment of the decent re- 
straints of civilized life, and the unblushing 
commission of abominable sin. Forsaken by 
the individuals whom we have styled Inde- 
pendents, among whom were to be found the 
pious and exemplary, and also by the few 
Quakers who once belonged with him to the 
" Debating Club," he clung with a firmer 
hold to his Socinian associates, until with 
them he abandoned all belief whatever, and 
accounting the Bible "a cunningly devised 
fable," and all creeds the invention of priests, 
he gave himself up (in the emphatic language 
of the Apostle) to "work all superfluity of 
naughtiness with greediness ;" he sold his 
paternal home for half its value, squandered 
the purchase-money, and well nigh beggared, 
lived like a vagabond with the wretched 
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objects of his chosen fellowship. While & 
this was transpiring in the history of Arthu: 
Hutchinson, Edwuxl Woodville was on hifi 
way to the great metropolis of England in 
quest of an appointment of a mercantile nature 
with a house of established credit. He arrived 
in London, gained an interview with his future 
employers, was finally engaged, and shortly 
initiated into the duties of his new situation. 
The ready facility with which he acquired a 
knowledge of every branch of his business, 
surprised and gratified his principals ; and ere 
many months elapsed, by the manifesta- 
tion of his several talents, by the regular 
attention which he rendered to his duties, and 
by the amiable and obedient character of his 
deportment, he was fully installed in the best 
graces of those who employed him. He 
became daily more an object of regard to the 
merchants, who showed him no little kindness, 
and manifested their appreciation of his merits 
by acts of generosity and marks of attention to 
his comfort; for the Messrs. Compton were 
just and honourable men, and never sufiered 
propriety of conduct to pass unrewarded. 

His employers were cousins, and never were 
two men more united in feeling and sentiment 
than were the partners whom Edward Wood- 
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ville had the happmess to serve ; like his own 
respected parent, (who was one of their oldest 
friends,) they were lovers of their Church, 
staunch supporters of the constitution of their 
country, peaceful, loyal, happy subjects of 
their rightful sovereign; "Fear God, and 
honour the King," was their motto, — " if it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men," was the lesson they were ever 
desirous of learning and practising. Shrewd 
and clever in business, their transactions were 
ever based upon the most unflinching recti- 
tude, and conducted with the most undeviating 
correctness, so that they were honoured and 
admired throughout the sphere of a large and 
respectable connexion. 

The junior partner resided in the house of 
business alone, and devoted much of his leisure 
to the acquirement of a favourite science, and 
the enjoyment of reading and research, for he 
was no mean antiquarian; and the principal 
portion of his time after business was spent 
in solitude. The elder had a house in the 
suburbs of town, where dwelt his wife, a lady 
of an elegant mind, and excellent disposition, 
and their only daughter, a charming girl of 
nineteen, beautifiil in person, (as the maidens 
of every story generally are,) and kind of 
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heart, (as we wish all maidena to prove.) Clara 
Compton, however, was really the posseasor of 
both these qualities in an eminent di^ree, 
therefore we need not wonder that sacli a 
child was the darling of her parents, and she, 
their only child ! And shall we marvel, also, 
that when other eyes first beheld her, she 
filled a niche in the affection of another heart ? 
And other eyes did behold her, and in another 
heart she was soon to be enshrined, for Edward 
Woodville, with his deep and ardent feelings 
coald not help appreciating the beaatifiil, and 
loving the lovely; and Clara had qualities 
which rendered her when known to her 
admirer, a real object of regard to his mind. 
Shall we stop to add that the feeling was 
mutual?— they loved reciprocally, and with 
the concurrent approval of their respective 
parents, were engaged to each other as future 
companions in the journey of life. 

There was a fine manliness about Woodville, 
an open-hearted, frank, and candid demeanour 
which procured him general respect and 
esteem ; to be with him for an hour was suffi- 
cient to form an estimate of his character, — a 
character perfectly free from dissimulation and 
deceit, — unlike the flimsy-minded sycophants 
who had sought to win the affections of our 
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heroine, but in vain ; thus, when young Wood- 
ville stood forth the candidate for the lady's 
suffrage, his nobility of disposition, his firmness 
of mind, added to his gentleness of temper 
and suavity of address, gave him a triumphant 
victory ; and he had reason to bless that happy 
hour which first introduced him to the notice 
of a being so fair and so excellent as Clara 
Compton. 

Very happily passed the hours which Ed- 
ward could snatch from business in the society 
of one he loved so well ; and albeit, his daily 
avocations were properly and punctually dis- 
charged, he generally devoted some small 
portion of it to the enjoyment of intercourse 
with the object of his affections. How sweet 
a thing it is for two young hearts such as these 
early to be knit together in the ties of the most 
refined affection, — ^ties which time as it pro- 
gresses, strengthens and confirms, and which 
eternity will render incapable of ever being 
s^apped asunder ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" I am sworn brother now 
To grim necessity ; and he and I 
Will keep a league till death/' 

Shakspearb. 

" Twas a cruel deed : — 
He stopped a timid traveller/' 

Crabbe. 

The winter had set in, and the town of Or- 
pington, like most other country towns, wore 
an aspect of dreariness ; the neighbouring 
fields looked desolate, the mists of the season 
hung over the hills, and the drifted snow lay 
upon the ground, true sign and symbol of 
" stem Winter's reign." 

There is something peculiarly dull about 
the neighbourhood of a spot like that where 
our story is laid, in the dark cold season of 
winter ; even amid the glow and brightness 
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of the sunny summer there was nothing in 
the town to attract ; the rural vicinity fiirnish- 
ing the places to which the inhabitants would 
resort for the enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature. During the term of winter, therefore, 
the good folks of Orpington kept within their 
own warm and comfortable homes, reserving 
their peregrinative faculties for a more fitting 
season of operation. There were two indi- 
viduals, however, in that dull town who pre- 
sented exceptions to this rule, these were 
Philip Walsinghame, and Theodore Wood- 
ville, the younger brother of Edward, and who 
was by this time rising into full-grown youth. 
Philip, since the departure of Edward to the 
metropolis, had formed a close friendship with 
this lad, who, possessing many of the sweet 
qualities of his brother, had become a pleasing 
substitute to fill up the vacuum caused by his 
removal to London. To the minds of these 
individuals the wintry season presented 
various charms ; the frost and the snow each 
claimed their respective shares of regard from 
these admirers of the stem monarch of the 
year; even the fogs and vapours were pleasing 
in their turn ; and while the chilly and the 
timid kept within their snug apartments, and 
clung together round the well-piled hearth, 
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these ycmths would brave the ri^oon of the 
Beason, and stroll delighted in each other^t 
society, anud the sterile desolateness of the 
winter-crowned country. Oftentimes, too, 
they were £eiTOured by the breaking forth of 
a bright sun-beam ; and we, for our own part, 
know no finer, fresher, or more elastic feding 
of mind than that which takes possession of us 
on a fine noon in winter, when the mists are 
dispersed by the orb of day, and an undonded 
sky of blue is for a few hours the canopy over 
our heads. 

On such a day as this, Philip Walsinghame 
and his companion sallied forth to visit a 
village in their vicinity. Upon the sensitive 
mind of the clergyman's son, — a mind culti- 
vated by a judicious education, — the recollec- 
tion of important things operated in no small 
degree : a spot rendered celebrated by being 
the theatre of some remarkable scene,— *tlie 
birth-place of some eminent poet, — the tem- 
porary home of some mighty genius — such 
localities were treasured up in the storehouse 
of his memory, and were never easily expelled 
for an instant. It was to visit the house once 
inhabited for a season by a distinguished 
writer of the last century, that Philip went 
forth with Theodore on tiie day in question. 
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Ere the noted abode had been feirly viewed, 
and our fi-iends had quitted the village which 
contained it, on their return homewards, the 
bright sun had sunk to his rest; and as is 
usually the case after such brilliant days in 
winter, a dark, foggy evening ensued, and the 
youths found themselves overtaken by the 
glooms of night, while yet many miles from the 
town of their residence, the place they had been 
visiting being at a greater distance than they 
had conjectured. This circumstance, however, 
would have caused no vexation to the minds 
of the travellers, had they not with propriety 
and kindness cast a tlumght towards their 
several families, who must meanwhile, owing 
to their protracted absence, feel both surprise 
and anxiety. 

The inoreasii^ mnrkiness of the evening 
rendered the discovery o£ their way more and 
more difficult, being very imperfectly ac- 
quainted at the best with their route : on the 
present occasion it appeared wholly perplexing, 
and they wandered on not knowing whether 
they were progressing towards their home, or 
diverging from it; the latter, however, was 
the case, and every step they took carried 
them further from their destination. 

For some time they mutually forbore to 
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dwell much upon this inauspicious termination 
of their day's journey ; the liveliness of the 
young Theodore's conversation diverted the 
attention of the naturally fearful Walsinghame, 
who, in turn, would not seem to be the pos- 
sessor of feelings which might disturb the 
happy frame of his younger friend's spirit; 
when, however, they found themselves, after 
much time and fatigue, in a locality which the 
small remains of light led them to discover 
was one to which they were perfect strangers, 
they reciprocally expressed their alarm, and, 
tired with their lengthened walk, sunk down 
exhausted upon a mound of earth by the side 
of the road. 

Here they sat for some time, despairing of 
any probability of escape from the influence of 
the fog, till the night should retire, and the 
morning should in some sort disperse the 
gloom. Behind the hillock on which they 
were seated, Theodore, on feeling with his 
hands, discovered a thick hedge, and a little 
further on, felt the steps of a stile or gate, 
from which circumstance they conjectured that 
the road in which they were, wa,s skirted by 
fields. This was, however, mere surmise, and 
they beguiled, as best their feelings suggested, 
the disma] moments of their present position. 
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"My dear Walsinghame," said Theodore; 
" it is not for myself I fear, so much as for 
those dear ones who are now suflFering the 
horrors of suspense at my absence, and I am 
sure your cause of regret is a kindred one to 
mine." 

" 'Tis even as you say," said Walsinghame. 
" My absence to-night will occasion the deepest 
surprise at home, as it will be the first time I 
shall ever have been away at this hour. I 
shall not be heard in the general prayer ; my 
voice will be missing in the evening hymn ; 
and no father's benediction will be poured 
upon my head to-night." 

" And, moreover," added Theodore, " I like 
not the chills of this foggy night ; and if the 
mist were to allow us the most trifling oppor- 
tunity of judging of the locality of this spot, 
methinks we should not be very much en- 
amoured of it ; not a whisper can be heard — 
not an object can be seen, there seems here 
to be the very negation of sight and sound, 
and we are reminded somewhat of the nature 
of original chaos. However, never fear ; there 
is One above us who ' maketh darkness and it 
is night,' and at whose word ' the vapour shall 
flee away.' " 

Theodore had scarcely finished these ob- 
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servations, when the silence of which he had 
been complaining, was suddenly broken by the 
sound of voices which seemed to issue from 
behind the hedge before alluded to. Our 
companions paused, and listened attentively, 
but could not catch a syllable of the words 
which dropped from the lips of the speakers. 
Fear and hope alternated in their bosoms ; 
these might be midnight robbers lying in wait 
for bedarkened travellers such as they! and it 
must surely be near midnight by this time ! or 
they might be pedestrians like themselves, who 
had also lost their way in the fog! What 
should they do ? Should they follow the di- 
rection of these voices, in the hope that the 
latter conjecture might prove true, and thus 
the union of others with themselves might 
facilitate the means of each discovering their 
route? Again the former thought checked 
this purpose, and they waited in silence again 
to hear the voices speak, but they listened in 
vain ; for about the space of an hour perfect 
stillness prevailed, and Walsinghame and his 
friend, despairing of finding any means of 
information, rose to pursue their unknown 
road, when just as they had passed the stile 
which Theodore had felt when they first ar- 
rived at the spot, some figures darted out of 
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the hedge, and a giant's grasp clutched the 
throat of Philip Walsingham^. 

" We have got the very fellow we want," 
said a gruflf voice, which proceeded from the 
ruflGlan who had seized Philip. "This was 
worth chancing the disadvantages of this hor- 
rid night, to catch the choice cub of the pre- 
cious priest. Now we'll have our spoil after all, 
and laugh at the parson while we rejoice over 
our gains." 

Theodore had clung to his friend from the 
first moment of his seizure, and had attempted 
to free him from the clutch of his fearful 
assailant, but the iron hand of another ruffian 
wrenched him instantaneously away. 

Finding themselves completely in the power 
of these terrible opponents, from whom Wal- 
singhame had struggled in vain to extricate 
himself, the companions assumed the charac- 
ter of suppliants, and offering them all the 
money and valuables they each had about 
their persons, besought them to be gentle, and 
to show them mercy. 

" Mercy, too !" cried the ruffian, who tight- 
ened his grasp on Walsinghame as he spoke : 
" we know not the meaning of the word, and 
therefore, cannot be expected to exercise an 
attribute to which we are strangers. Your pro- 
F 2 
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perty we mean to dispossess you of; but we 
are not quite sure whether we shall rest satis- 
fied with that. Ho! comrades there !" observ- 
ing Theodore attempting some resistance : 
" take this stripling, and bind his hands 
together, and if he speaks, favour him with 
a gag." The order of the villain was instantly 
obeyed, for two figures rushed from the afore- 
said hedge, and assisted in binding the affi*ighted 
and well nigh insensible Theodore. 

" Nay, hurt him not," cried Walsinghame ; 
" do what you will with me ; strip me — rob me 
— lacerate me, but injure not that innocent 
boy. Kind, sirs, if such I may really call even 
yoUy spare my friend." 

" We spare no friend of the parson's son," 
exclaimed the leader of the troop ; " heed him 
not. Men, do your bidding : if he speaks, 
throw him into yonder pool ; its stagnant 
waters will refresh his spirits after this night's 
adventure; and here, assist me in relieving 
this fellow of the weight that at present en- 
cumbers him." 

The men then proceeded to strip Walsing- 
hame of his money and two or three trinkets 
of some value, during which operation, Theo- 
dore was subjected to the same process ; who, 
however, bore it less quietly than Philip, 
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oalling out and shouting with all his 
might. 

" Bear him to the pond," cried the ruffian 
leader ; " there let him leam silence." 

This command was instantly obeyed by one 
of the strongest and fiercest of the band, who 
conveyed him towards the direction of the 
fatal stream. It was in vain that Theodore 
cried for mercy, — that Walsinghame turned 
intercessor for his friend. To the margin of 
the deep, half-frozen, murky, and oflFensive 
pond his powerful captor dragged him, and 
was about to plunge him headlong into its 
filthy waters, when a tall figure stood by the 
side of the murderer, and desired him instantly 
to deliver up his captive. The tones of the 
man's voice seemed as though unnatural to the 
speaker, while they were totally unfamiliar to 
the ear of Theodore. The voice was, however, 
immediately recognized by the ruffian, who 
relaxed his grasp of young Woodville, whis- 
pering at the same moment, " What will Hunt- 
ley say to this ?" " Leave the result to me ; say 
you gave him into my custody," said the voice ; 
and catching the small and light form of 
Theodore in his arms, the man darted from 
the spot. In trembling silence was he borne 
through what appeared to him, countless fields, 
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and along an interminable road, till haying 
gained a gateway, the man placed him on his 
feet ; at that instant, the fog seemed suddenly 
to grow thinner before the dawn of morning, 
and looking up, he recognized with delight the 
gates of Merton Lodge. Overwhelmed with 
sudden joy and recovering in some slight 
degree his terrified senses, he was beginning 
to pour into the ear of his rescuer his expres- 
sions of gratitude, when the same apparently 
feigned voice forbade him to speak. 

The light cast a momentary gleam upon the 
countenance of the man, and Theodore beheld 
before him the form of Arthur Hutchinson, The 
great bell of Merton Lodge was rung ; and ere 
another moment passed, the figure of Theodore's 
deliverer was lost amid the rapidly dispersing 
mist. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" I have a silent sorrow here." Old Song. 

*' No sign, nor sight, nor sound, 
At home, abroad, of thee I find^ 
Where thou wert ever found.'' 

Montgomery. 

" I KNOW not how it is," said the juniorCompton, 
one morning, as he entered the counting-house 
where Edward Woodville was seated alone at, 
his desk, '^ but I feel unusually depressed and 
melancholy of late. You must surely have 
observed a singular gloom about my manners^ 
and I would fain hope that I could venture upon 
your kind sympathy, were 1 to express to you 
what I judge most weighs upon my mind, and 
which I doubt not after all so much affects my 
spirits." 

" It has certainly given me pain, sir," replied 
Woodville, " to witness what I deemed was a 
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large share of reserve in your manners of late, 
to me and others privileged with your acquaint- 
ance ; but I was led to attribute it in a great 
measure to your silent mode of life; and to that 
constant and stern solitude which for some time 
past you have courted, I thought might be 
traced your peculiarities of deportment during 
such time when you were thrown into associa- 
tion with others ; but I must confess I have not 
discovered in you what I should designate 
gloom or melancholy." 

" And yet," said Compton, " I have been, 
and still am, an unhappy man. If you knew 
the cause of my grief, Woodville, you would 
feel that I could not be otherwise. There are 
moments when for a while thoughts which have 
engrossed the mind may be diverted from their 
regular course ; and the grief which they occa- 
sion may vanish for a season, like the April 
cloud before the sun, but like the same cloud, 
which returns after the rain, the sad thoughts 
rush back again into their sphere, and the heart 
is made to ache and the eye to weep tenfold 
more than ever. There is a bitterness which 
the individual who feels it only knows, and I 
have unhappily a constant grief with which no 
stranger as yet hath ever intermeddled. You 
however are to me no stranger now, and still 
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less are you likely to become ; and therefore 
to you I would divulge the real cause of my 
habitual depression." 

" It was my fear of intruding into the retire- 
ment of your sorrow, my dear air," said Wood- 
ville, " which checked any rising curiosity on 
my part to enquire the occasion of your de- 
pressed state of mind; but as you have so kindly 
expressed your desire to make me the deposi- 
tary of your confidential communications, rest 
assured you shall secure my deepest sympathy, 
and, if needful, my most zealous efforts." 

" I had then," said the merchant, " an only 
brother. William wasafine,aclever,alovely boy. 
I dearly loved him, and the feeling was reciprocal. 
We grew together; we lived, read, studied, set 
out in life together. Our parents died, and many 
tears we shed together, as we deposited their 
honoured remains in the dust. Soon after their 
decease, I entered into partnership with my 
worthy cousin, and William quitted London. 
He left me rather abruptly. I shall never 
forget the time, though now long since. It 
was a hot day in August, twenty years ago. 
The sun was brightly shining on the place of 
our parting. He hastily shook me by the 
hand, bade me farewell, and mounting a 
branch coach, rode off to join some stage that 
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was to convey him to a distant part of the 
kingdom. From that hour to the present I 
have never seen his face, nor heard how he is 
situated. On my return home, I found a note 
lying on my eseritoire. I will read it to you : 

" • Dear Alexander, 

" ' I leave you this morn- 
ing. I have never fully expressed to you my 
feelings on the subject of your connection 
with our cousin. I shall now say but little ; 
let it suffice that my disappointment is more 
than I can bear. As your senior, I should have 
been preferred ; but over these things we can 
have no control. I do not grudge you your 
position and hopes of success in your progress 
through life ; but I cannot help feeling that I 
too might have shared them, if not permitted 
to possess thom entirely. May God bless you, 
and may those principles in which you have 
been educated, and upon which you pride your- 
self, lead and guide you always aright ! For 
my part, I go forth into the untried scenes of 
life ; and we know not what blighted hopes, 
and an uncertain condition, may engender in 
the mind. I trust I may be preserved from 
danger. You will never probably hear from 
me again. Try to forget me. I write these 
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few lines, a copy of which I have made, and 
which I shall bear about with me ; and hoping 
to see you once more ere I quit you to-day, 
"'I remain, your brother and well wisher, 

" * William Compton/ 

" From this note," added the merchant, on 
completing the reading of it, " you will gather 
that my poor brother once expected to be con- 
nected with our firm ; but unfortunately cousin 
Thomas was never friendly towards him, be- 
cause he never rightly understood his character; 
while he very justly detected signs of a certain 
political bias in his mind leaning to Republican 
principles ; and while he therefore shrunk with 
natural fear from forming an alliance with one 
so totally opposite to himself on that subject ; 
yet he seemed to lose sight, in fact he never 
saw, that William at that period was more 
easily swayed than he imagined ; and that if he 
had been more encouraged, and more kindly 
treated, in place of those principles taking such 
deep root in his mind as they unhappily did, 
ere he quitted our circle, they might have been 
effectually removed. However, such was the 
apparent foundation laid by my poor brother, 
for his departure from amongst us. The cir- 
cumstance for ever recurs to my mind, and I 
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cannot but be the subject of the deepest concern. 
I know not where he may be, or what he may 
do, or has done. His presence haunts me. I 
see his form the morning he left : I feel the 
pressure of his hand at parting ; I hear his last 
adieu ; and I often think I am the cause of his 
unhappiness, and may be the occasion of his 
ruin. Oh ! Woodville, I meant not to injure 
him. My cousin would not listen to my in- 
treaties on his behalf; and William would never 
believe I strove and struggled for his benefit. 
Well, God is my judge : May He be still my 
brother's guide!" 

" But do you not think,'* asked Woodville, 
** that your worthy cousin acted from the best 
and most laudable motives in refusing an asso- 
ciation with your unhappy brother? Were 
not the principles which influenced the mind of 
the one an insurmountable barrier to any con- 
nection between the two ? I suppose, sir, that 
your brother's religious views were as opposed 
to those of his cousin as were his political ? " 

" Alas ! they were. Poor William was ruined 
by intercourse with men of the modern, lax 
school of morality and piety; men who thought 
lightly of creeds, held formularies in small esti- 
mation, deemed an established religion an in- 
cumbrance, and the fit and salutary restraints of 
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God's law, (as put forth by the temporal legis- 
lator,) as the marks of arbitrary and despotic 
government. He was soon led away, though 
brought up like myself, by parents whose ho- 
nour it was to adorn the profession that they 
made by firm and steady adherence to the 
Church of their fathers. He, alas ! forgot all 
that had been impressed upon his youthful 
mind, joined the ranks of the disciples of a 
sceptical school, and finally declared himself a 
believer in the pernicious tenets of the Socinians. 
From that hour my cousin shunned his society, 
and regarded as impracticable, any idea of re- 
ceiving him as a colleague in his commercial 
relations. Your notion therefore is correct ; 
and truly, though I have ever respected my 
cousin's reasons for his conduct, yet I cannot 
but feel grieved. The language of the poor 
fellow's parting letter is continually in my ears: 
' My disappointment is more than I can bear. 
As your elder, I should have been preferred.' 
' I envy not your position and prospects, but I 
think I might have been permitted to share 
them.' " 

Here the merchant could scarcely repress 
his tears ; but his emotions were checked by 
the appearance of his partner, who bore a letter 
(received by that morning's post), to Edward 
Woodville 
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"A letter from the 'hall of your fathers/ 
Master Ned," said Mr. Compton. " It is even 
fragrant with the refreshing scents of the rural 
spot it comes from. Doubtless its contents will 
be equally as refreshing to your spirit. I hope 
you will find all well." Then taking the arm 
of his cousin, the merchants left Edward to the 
perusal of the precious missive. It was from 
his father. 

" My Dear Edward, 

" My letters hitherto have been comparative- 
ly barren of interest ; nothing of vast moment 
having occurred, that could impart it, at so 
great a distance. But during the past week 
events have transpired, which have created no 
small stir in the neighbourhood of this place. 

" It appears that, for the last few weeks, a 
desperate gang of midnight marauders have 
been scouring these parts, — lying in wait 
during some of our foggy evenings for persons, 
many of whom they have attacked, captured, 
and despoiled. Our poor Theodore was travelling 
with his friend Philip Walsinghame to a remote 
village a few days since ; and on their return 
they were overtaken by a dense fog. They 
wandered from the direct line of their route, 
and were unable to discover their course. In 
this predicament they were met by this band of 
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ruffians, who plundered them, and threatened 
to kill your brother if he resisted. Shewing 
some signs of resistance, the leader commis- 
sioned one of the horde to plunge my poor boy 
into a pond hard-by, and who straightway was 
about to obey the command, when a man darted 
forward, snatched him from the iron grasp of 
the ruffian, bade him tell the captain that he 
was safe in his custody, and bore him in safety 
to his home. You will of course rejoice to hear 
of his rescue ; but I doubt not your joy will 
not be commensurate with your surprise, when 
I tell you that his deliverer was no other than 
Arthur Hutchinson, Having placed him at our 
gates, the man disappeared ; but the mist dis- 
persing, and a ray of morning light falling upon 
his countenance, our Theodore recognised his 
features; of poor Walsinghame no tidings have 
been gained; and though constables are now 
scouring the country in quest of this abominable 
horde, their efforts have yet proved fruitless. 
It is but natural to conclude that Hutchinson 
is one of them ; but why he should have se- 
lected your brother, and neglected Philip — nay, 
why he should have thought of rescuing either, 
appears strange ; — but why should we deem it 
strange? Arthur could not so suddenly sink 
into the lowest depths of crime. Some feeling 
above that of a murderer at all events, it would 
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appear, remained in a heart terribly gone aside 
from the right way. 

"The Vicar's family are of course in deep 
grief. Their house is a house of mourning. 
Suspense and gloom reign there unremittingly. 
The mother * refuseth to be comforted ; ' and 
though, (being wonderfully supported from on 
high,) the clergyman keeps on his way, and 
continues to discharge his sacred duties, yet he 
much reminds us of the afflicted Jacob, when 
mourning for his lost and cherished child. 
However, but a short time has elapsed as yet, 
and he may speedily be restored. With such 
hopes as these, we endeavour to encourage the 
drooping inmates of the parsonage. Theodore 
feels this matter acutely, and poor Caroline is 
inconsolable, for the affection which commenced 
ere you quitted us had much increased of late, 
and a strong mutual regard was cherished be- 
tween them. Oh! Edward, what have not 
sin and error, heresy and schism, wrought in 
this once quiet and peaceful vicinity ! Pray for 
us, my son, that we may be preserved both in 
body and soul from all these hurtful snares, for 
Christ's sake. In haste, 

" Ever your affectionate father, 

" Edward Woodville. 

" Try and join us here as early as you possi- 
bly can." 
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CHAPTER X. 

" ThuB they go — 
Whom we have reared, watched, blessed — too much adored V* 

Mrs. Hbmans. 

Edward lost no time in laying the contents of 
his father's letter before the merchants, and 
from them obtained permission to repair im- 
mediately to Merton Lodge; and two days 
after, therefore, he found himself amid his 
family circle, rejoicing with them at Theodore's 
escape, and condoling with Caroline relatively 
to the fate of Philip Walsinghame ; of him as 
yet, no tidings had been gained ; the officers of 
justice had secured two men on suspicion, 
whom Theodore had inspected, but the ex- 
treme darkness of the night when the affray 
took place, had rendered any observation of 
form and feature a thing impracticable; he 
was unable, therefore, to identify them. 

G 
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Of Hutchinson, nothing had been heard for 
some time past ; the house which once ac- 
knowledged him as its owner, was now totally 
unoccui)ied, and rapidly falling to decay, — the 
several clubs and institutions, since his with- 
drawal from the place, had become extinct ; 
the Unitarian meeting-house lost one of its 
pillars ; and although " all false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism" still prevailed to a vast 
extent in the town of Orpington, still one of 
the strongest upholders of the system had 
withdrawn. How soon and how easily did he 
slide from error in theory, into sinful prac- 
tice I how soon did the schismatic become the 
infidel, and the infidel become the open trans- 
gressor ! 

Soon after the arrival of Edward, the ofiScers 
had taken two other suspicious characters into 
custody, who had been charged with commit- 
ting a robbery and assault upon an individual 
a few miles from Orpington ; these were also 
subjected to the scrutiny of Theodore, who 
recognised in one the person of Arthur Hutch- 
inson. That unhappy man had been led by 
degrees from one stage of infamy to another, 
till associating himself with a band of rufi[ian8, 
he sought to live by sharing their accursed 
profits. Together with the four who were de- 
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tained with him, he was summoned before 
the magistrates, and having undergone the 
usual examinations, he, with his infamous 
colleagues, was committed to the county gaol 
to take their trial at the next assizes. To 
the mind of Edward Woodville, it was 
truly painful to dwell upon the course of 
the unfortunate Arthur. A youth born of 
religious parents, blest with many advan- 
tages of a moral and spiritual kind, within 
reach of a faithful ministry, and surrounded 
by pious individuals, to have so awfully 
fallen, first into the most frightful errors, 
and afterwards into the lowest depths of sin 
and degradation, occasioned much bitter 
reflection to the feeling mind of our hero; 
there came over him the memory of the 
evening when they met at the Debating 
Club; and he called to recollection the 
expression which Hutchinson then put forth 
of his baneful principles — principles which 
could not but produce in the end shame and 
ruin. 

Weeks wore away, and yet the gloom which 
brooded over the Parsonage was still unre- 
lieved, for Philip had not returned. The 
family of Merton Lodge, more particularly 
Caroline, entered largely into the sorrows of 
G 2 
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their protracted suspense ; and Edward was 
about to quit the circle and return to London, 
deeming all hope at present vain, and reason- 
ably judging that as the supposed gang of 
offenders were already in imprisonment, their 
victim would have been forthcoming if he was 
ever to appear again ; but though " hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick," yet " when the 
desire cometh, it is a tree of life ;" and Philip 
was at length given back in answer to the 
fervent prayers of all his beloved friends. On 
the morning of Woodville's intended journey to 
the capital, a note was left at the Parsonage 
written in an unknown hand, and without any 
name affixed, purporting that at a certain 
cottage, not many miles from Orpington, Philip 
Walsinghame could be found, and that; on pre- 
senting the piece of paper accompanying the 
note, he would be delivered up to the person 
demanding him ; on this piece of paper were 
written the words — " Let the lad go vnth the 
hearer ; there is no fear of your detection if you 
flee on the receipt of this, — H" 

The inmates of the Parsonage lost no time 
in examining these curious and mysterioug 
documents, but dispatched a faithful servant to 
the spot described, where Philip was really 
and truly found; the note was shown to a 
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surly old man who seemed to be the owner of 
the miserable hut, who, growling the words 
"very well," told Walsinghamethat he might go 
with the man. Poor Philip hesitated not for 
a moment in obejdng the order, and ere many 
hours had elapsed, he found himself amid the 
embraces and congratulations of his family 
circle. He listened with interest to Theodore's 
account of his escape, and wondered to hear 
who was his deliverer ; and when composed, 
briefly proceeded to relate how, on the night 
of the assault, he was taken by the ruflSans to 
the hut by the wayside, where he was found 
that day, and there given into the charge of its 
brutal inhabitants, until an order should be 
given by one of the band for his liberation ; he 
had looked and longed for such a period, till he 
began to despair; but how surprised and 
overjoyed was he to receive it at length, — joyful 
at his release, but surprised at the means by 
which it was efiected. The initial H, at the 
bottom of the note might stand for Hutch- 
inson, and it would be singular enough were 
he the instrument for accomplishing the rescue 
of both the firiends. These thoughts occupied 
not his mind alone, but those of all beside. 

Having gladly seen his friend once more 
re-installed in the loved home of his parents — 
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a home which his melancholy absence had for 
a season rendered desolate, Woodville bade 
farewell to the household of Merton Lodge, 
and the nighbouring circle, and commending 
all to the preserving care and keeping of an 
Almighty and merciful Guardian, again set off 
for the great metropolis. 

The vicar lost not the first opportunity of 
laying information against the inmates of the 
wretched hovel where Philip had been confined, 
which consisted of the aforesaid miserable man, 
and a hag-like woman, his wife, who appeared 
to have carried on this trade for some time 
past, and had been more than once suspected 
of harbouring and abetting the worst of cha- 
racters. The ofiicers, however, on their arrival 
at the place, found the hut deserted, and not a 
remnant of its contents remaining. After the 
removal of their captive, they suspected by the 
latter part of the note, that they would shortly 
be apprehended, and therefore obeyed the in- 
junction, — packed up in haste all their ill- 
gotten store, and fled. 

Oh ! how sweet and joyous was the merry 
peal of Sabbath bells to the awakening ear of 
Philip Walsinghame, on the morning of the 
first sacred day after his release, and how 
happily and grateftiUy he joined in the thanks- 
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givings of the " great congregation !" But 
while joy and gladness reigned in the vicar's 
house, the home of Mr. Woodville was visited 
by affliction. With the exception of the single 
night's suspense about Theodore, — a suspense 
removed at the dawn of day, and the ardent soli- 
citude felt for the welfare of th^ir young friend 
Philip, — a solicitude deepened by the fond 
remembrance of Caroline's anticipated union 
with him — unalloyed peace and happiness had 
resided with the inmates of Merton Lodge; 
the dark figure of sorrow had as yet cast but 
few shadows upon the sunny path along which 
they walked, and the prevailing sounds that 
were heard in that abode were the voice of 
innocent mirth, and the psalm of heartfelt 
thanksgiving ; but now, at length, grief was 
permitted to enter even here, and a spirit from 
on high whispered in the ears of the head of 
this hitherto undisturbed household: — "If ye 
endure chastening, God dealeth with you as 
with sons : but if ye be without chastisement, 
whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards 
and not sons." 

The health of Emma Woodville, the second 
daughter, and Caroline's constant companion, 
and next to Philip, her dearest earthly treasure, 
rapidly assumed an alarming aspect after the 
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departure of her brother. Of a naturally deli- 
cate constitution, the intense severity of winter 
had produced a pulmonary disorder, which 
threatened speedily to terminate her life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodville made no favourites, 
they loved all their children alike ; each occu- 
pied an equal niche in their parental hearts, and 
the temporal and eternal welfare of each alike 
engrossed their warmest thoughts. Emma, 
therefore, while she enjoyed the strongest love 
parents could manifest, had received no more 
than fell to the share of her brothers and 
sisters ; but when one, out of a group on which 
we have fixed our fondest affections is about 
to be removed firom us ; perhaps, we may be 
forgiven if we should betray a few signs of 
greater attachment than we manifest to 
the rest, whose continuance among us we 
may calculate upon and expect. Thus 
Emma's parents felt on receiving the an- 
nouncement of the physicians relative to her 
anticipated early removal; and verily they 
might be pardoned if for a season there gushed 
forth a more abundant stream of passionate 
affection for so lovely a flower, which had 
adorned the garden of their brightest hopes, 
and that flower fading rapidly away. 

How forcible, as well as consolatory is the 
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language of inspiration appended to the decla- 
ration — " All flesh is grass, and all the good- 
liness thereof is as a flower of the field : the grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth : but the word of our 
God shall stand for ever." That blessed word 
sustained the spirits of the parents of the de- 
clining girl. By earnest prayer they derived 
from the treasure-house which the Scriptures 
unfolded, strength to bear all the trials which 
their heavenly Father saw fit they should en- 
dure. 

From those sacred pages were breathed the 
sweet accents of many a "precious promise." 
There the Saviour said unto them, " my grace 
is sufficient for thee ; " and a voice of heavenly 
consolation told them " There hath no tempta- 
tion taken you but such as is common to man ; 
but God is faithful, who will not sufier you to 
be tempted above that ye are able, but will with 
the temptation also make a way for escape, that 
ye may be able to bear it." It was in that Word 
they were reminded also of a fact (the best com- 
mentary on which was furnished them by the 
wasting form of their darling child), that " this 
was not their rest ; " that none abideth by reason 
of death ; " that here we have no continuing 
city." There they learned that these strokes 
were inflicted by their all-wise Creator to shew 
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them that they had looked upon their earthly 
habitation too much as their settled home, and 
had oftentimes forgotten that it was but a tem- 
porary abode, a tent which might soon be taken 
down, and ere another sunset lie " a darkened 
ruin " on the ground ; that their life below was 
but a pilgrimage to another and a fairer world; 
and that, therefore, as Christians they should 
declare plainly that they seek a better country. 
It was in that Word also that they were bidden 
to follow the Redeemer in suflfering, as well as 
to share in his glory. Like Simon the Cyre- 
nian, they were "to bear the cross after Jesus," 
if they expected to partake of the triumphs of 
his crown. Very salutary did these contempla- 
tions of divine truth prove to the minds of 
Emma's anxious and sorrowing parents, and 
willingly did they communicate them to the 
rest of the afflicted circle. 

To the mind of the dying girl herself, the 
" blessed hope of everlasting life " was a source 
of unspeakable peace and joy. By " patience 
and comfort of God's holy Word," for some time 
past she had " embraced and ever held fast that 
blessed hope;" and now that death approached, 
she defied his power to extinguish it. All other 
hope now fled meteor-like away from her sight; 
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all earthly joy was vanishing before her like the 
early dew, and the brightness of an eternal day 
dawned already upon her soul. 

As the spring advanced, she showed signs of 
rapidly-approaching dissolution ; and her bro- 
ther Edward hastened down to witness her last 
hours upon earth. 

There is nothing so demonstrable of the 
power of true religion, nothing so evidential 
of the fact that our faith is no " cunningly 
devised fable," as the peaceful decline of a 
mortal who has been living under the influence 
of the one, and ever adhered to the other, as 
" the anchor of the soul ;" strong and abundant 
proofs can be fiimished of the divinity of our 
religion by the mighty deeds which believers 
can accomplish under its influence, and the 
many and direful sufferings they can endure 
for its sake ; but when a Christian comes to 
die, and he "entersthe valley of the shadow of 
death," " fearing no evil" — when he is engaged 
in actual conflictwith the king of terrors, and yet 
quails not, then are we fuUy persuaded of the 
immense power of the " truth as it is in Jesus," 
then do we see what no scheme of philosophy 
could accomplish, nor worldly system of moral- 
ity could achieve — a victory gained over death 
— a conquest won over the most dreaded and 
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powerfiil enemy. Ah ! it is a divine rod and 
staff which support the saint — it is the " sword 
of the Spirit," and the "shield of faith" which he 
employs, and with these weapons he is " made 
more than a conqueror through Him who hath 
loved him." 

It was a lovely sight to behold a being so 
young, so fragile, prepared to meet the fell ad- 
versary of man ; and sceptical, indeed, must 
that heart have been who could not, from such 
a spectacle, be convinced of the divine character 
of " our most holy faith." 

The sun was setting on a beautiful evening 
in May, when the undivided family of Merton 
Lodge, with the beloved and pious Vicar, were 
assembled in the dying chamber of Emma. 
Caroline's hand was in hers. That hand she 
had so often pressed, which had been often 
clasped at the same moment at the morning or 
the evening prayer, and which was shortly to 
strike undying tones from a heavenly harp. 

" You will soon see me no more on earth, 
Caroline. The spring will return, but not for 
me. You will see the roses bloom which we 
planted together ; but I shall be no longer at 
your side. You will hear alone our birds sing 
their evening song, and you will no more be- 
hold me gliding with you down our favourite 
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Stream; but I go away to a brighter land, where 
* the flowers are not deaths.' I shall enjoy an 
endless spring time, such as we used to read 
about in sacred lyrics. I shall dwell on the 
banks of the pure river of water of life ; I shall 
hear the ' song of Moses and the Lamb ; ' and 
though I dearly love you, and all my precious 
ones around me, yet I am going to be with Him 
' whom not having seen I love, in whom, though 
now I see Him not, yet believing, I rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.' " 

Having from a child known the holy Scrip- 
tures, Emma possessed a ready facility for 
repeating passages therefrom, and as great 
an aptness in applying them to a particular 
purpose. Being favoured for a short interval 
with strength suflBcient for the exercise, she 
deemed it desirable to receive once more on 
earth the symbols of her Saviour's dying love ; 
and the worthy Mr. Walsinghame approached 
her couch to administer the Sacrament to the 
expiring girl. 

In the chamber of death, this service, (at all 
times most solemn and interesting,) becomes 
peculiarly impressive. To the spectators of the 
present scene, there were circumstances which 
rendered it remarkably afiecting. The judicious 
and earnest manner of the minister of God ; the 
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beautiful, soul-subduing language of the Con 
munion; the solemn silence of an apartme: 
soon to be hushed in the stillness of death ; tl 
pale emaciated form of the youthful dyir 
Christian, with her hand stretched out to tal 
the bread and to clasp the cup ; her fai: 
response, " I am not worthy so much as 
gather up the crumbs under thy table ;" h 
heavenly look of peace as she heard the bless^ 
announcement, " Christ's blood was shed fi 
thee, and be thankful ;" and last the benedii 
tion, " The peace of God which passeth a 
understanding, keep your hearts and minds 
—all furnished sources of never-to-be-forgotte 
interest. 

The holy service being concluded, the expi] 
ing Emma begged her fond brother to dra 
near — 

" Edward, never forsake the faith you ha^ 
embraced and as yet have sought to mai]:itaii] 
may you and yours continue stedfast unl 
death, and you shall receive a crown of life !' 

To Theodore she spoke affectionately an 
solemnly. To her parents she expressed \n 
warmest gratitude for having trained her i 
the right path, and prayed for their futui 
peace and final blessedness, when they shoul 
receive " the end of their faith, even the salvj 
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tion of their souls." Little Agnes she kissed 
and commended to the care of Him who '* car- 
ries the lambs in his arms and bears them in 
his bosom." Exhausted with the effort, she 
sunk upon her pillow. A drop of water was 
placed upon her parched tongue; she could 
not relish it. Caroline feelingly expressed her 
grief at the circumstance. " Grieve not at that," 
whispered the expiring Emma ; " my Saviour, 
when he was dying on the cross, had vinegar 
given him to drink, mingled with gall." 

Night drew on, and the group still clung 
about the gloomy bed of death. The flutter^ 
ing spirit sought its native skies: the dying 
girl opened her eyes once more, glanced around 
the apartment with a look that seemed even 
then to gather in the bright scenery of heaven, 
and closed them again for ever. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

'* For jealousy — ^it wounds their weaker mind, 
To miss one fieiYOur which their neighbours find.*' 

Crabbe. 

A SMALL grave stone, with a truncated pillar, 
bearing a simple inscription, marked the last 
resting place of Emma in the churchyard of 
Orpington, and " many a time and oft " would 
Caroline direct her footsteps towards the 
melancholy spot, while the villagers would 
watch her as she moved along, and say, " She 
goeth unto the grave to weep there." 

Among several of the poor inhabitants of 
the town the death of Emma occasioned no 
little sorrow; she had been the "district 
visitor," an oflBce highly honorable and worthy 
of being held in estimation by young females, 
favoured with the time and opportunities for 
usefulness. We would gladly hail the appear- 
ance of more willingness on the part of mem- 
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bers of our church to undertake and maintain 
the performance of such praiseworthy pur- 
suits. We have been often put to the blush 
by the zealous efltorts and unremitting exer- 
tions of those who dissent from our communion 
in this particular ; and surely in these times of 
anxious enquiry, when the villager and the 
humble cottager are seeking for the way to 
heaven, it becomes an imperative duty to 
guide their feet and to direct their spiritual 
progress. Emma had been the communicator 
of much spiritual good, as well as the almoner 
of temporal gifts to many a poor, perishing 
son or daughter of want and affliction, and 
many a Bible, accompanied by a Psalter, or a 
sacred tract, had been dispensed through her 
active instrumentality. And now she had 
gained her bright reward, and the music of 
those words had already reached her glorified 
ear : " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto Me ; 
enter into the joy of thy Lord." 

After Edward had again left his father's 
home for his place of occupation, that home 
remained the abode of grief: but it was also 
the abode of resignation. Mr. Woodville had 
long been the possessor of principles, which, 
while they caused him to rejoice with thank- 



i 
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fulness when the sun-light of prosperity played 
upon his path, also enabled him to view the 
dark cloud drawing nigh with Christian forti- 
tude and holy submission ; and while he ac- 
knowledged that " no chastening for the pre- 
sent seemed to be joyous, but grievous," he 
yet indulged the hope that afterwards it would 
yield him the " peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness." Under the influence of these feelings 
he was well qualified to comfort and exhort his 
drooping family. 

The attachment between Edward Woodville 
and Clara Compton grew more and more pro- 
found, and on his return to her society, a very 
sweet alleviation to his sorrow, occasioned by 
the loss of his beloved sister, was afforded. 
How gracious are the dispensations of Provi- 
dence ! He removes one blessing, and shortly 
fills up the gap ; He visits us with an afflictive 
stroke, and then sends us a gentle hand to 
bind up our wounds. 

The gloomy deportment of Mr. Alexander 
Compton continued to exhibit itself; he was 
much alone, and except when conversing with 
Woodville on the subject that lay so near his 
heart, he held but little intercourse with his 
fellow-men. With God, however, this ex- 
cellent man loved to hold communion, and 
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into his ear he poured the burthen of his 
soul. 

Soon after Edward had entered into the 
employment of the merchants, a young man 
of pleasing manners and of apparently good 
character, was received into the counting- 
house. Frederick Danville was about three 
years younger than our hero, and of a dispo- 
sition perfectly dissimilar. He had been de- 
serted by his father when quite a child, and 
had been left to the care of his mother, who at 
length died of a broken heart. Being without 
friends, he sought for some resource, arid after 
having succeeded in discovering one of his 
maternal uncles, he was placed at a decent 
school and afterwards recommended to the 
brothers Compton as a clerk. Mr. Newton, 
his uncle, became his surety, and Frederick 
was received into the employ of our merchants. 

Edward was grieved to observe a tendency 
to a wrong temper of mind in his young 
colleague, and was saddened to behold the 
exhibition of principles which could never 
prove a safe-guard to youth in the hour of 
danger and trial. Frederick was gay, proud, 
jealous and obstinate ; and as he witnessed the 
putting forth of these several evil qualities 
trom time to time, Woodville sighed at his 
H 2 
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state of error, and thankfully rejoiced in hav- 
ing been early trained by wise and pious 
parents in the paths of virtue and peace : he 
could not but contrast his education with that 
of his fellow-clerk, and rightly and humbly 
judged, that if he had been unhappily placed 
like Frederick, he might have become the 
possessor of like evil dispositions. 

Edward availed himself of many opportuni- 
ties of checking, kindly and judiciously, what he 
deemed wrong in the behaviour of Danville, 
but in place of creating any disposition for 
amendment, or feeling of gratitude for the 
ingenuous reproofs of his excellent companion, 
it engendered a hostile sensation in his breast, 
and Woodville, alas ! was considered his enemy 
"because he told him the truth." 

Of religion, even in its mere outward forms, 
he was totally ignorant ; he had been brought 
up in the most perfect indifierence on this 
important subject. The Bible to him was a 
sealed book ; of moral accountableness he had 
never heard ; of the evil of sin he possessed 
no more proper notion, than the ignorant and 
unconverted Hottentot. At a Saviour's name 
he had never been taught to bow the knee. 
Of a Saviour's full, free, and sufficient atone- 
ment and propitiation, he knew nothing. He 
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felt that there must be a God, and he had heard 
of Death; but now he seemed far from jiimself 
It need occasion no surprise, therefore, that a 
person so ignorant on these points should know 
that baneful feeling which uniformly has its 
basis in ignorance, — Prejudice ; and we need 
not marvel that Woodville's remonstrances 
and advice, while they were totally inefiectual, 
rendered the author of them an object of dis- 
esteem and aversion. 

By means of that measure of education 
which he had received, conjointly with a natural 
quickness of perception, and adroitness of ac- 
tion, common to persons of inferior capacities, 
Frederick was enabled to discharge his duties 
to his own credit and to the satisfaction of the 
merchants, and none more warmly felt the 
estimation in which his services were held, than 
the friend whom he had repudiated for his 
unflinching honesty, and candid counsel. 

The feeling of jealousy was by no means 
the most insignificant of the many evil emo- 
tions of Danville's mind. He could not bear 
to witness the increasing popularity of Wood- 
ville ; his eye followed him when walking side- 
by-side with the partners, and his ear listened 
to the kind expressions of the merchants to- 
wards him; he thought with envy upon his 
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posttion as the intended husband of his em- 
ployer's daughter : and all these considerations 
served to goad his spirit. Oh ! what a fearful 
passion is envy ! and how constantly and sin- 
cerely should we ofier up that petition which 
the Church in her wisdom has prescribed for 
the use of her children : " From envy, hatred 
and malice, and all uncharitableness, good 
Lord deliver us." 

Woodville, being of a perfectly unsuspicious 
character, was some while, ere he detected 
the signs of Danville's hostile feeling towards 
him ; and with all that charity which " think- 
eth no evil," endeavoured to quench the emo- 
tions which such an observation had begotten 
in his breast. Edward was really becoming 
more and more the object of respect and es- 
teem, not only with his employers and to the 
mind of her who was to be his fixture com- 
panion in life, but to all the members of the 
circle into which he was introduced. His 
evenings, which for the most part were passed 
with the Compton family, or with some branches 
of their connexion, — evenings spent either in 
rational conversation, useful and interesting 
study, or innocent gaiety, — always afforded 
pleasing reflection in the retrospect, and were 
anticipated with no small degree of delight. 
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Danville's leisure hours were spent fiir dif- 
ferently. His uncle, Mr. Newton, residing in 
a remote part of the sister Island, he was com- 
pelled to provide himself with lodgings in 
London ; — he obtained rooms in the city, but 
passed little of his time at home. When the 
business of the day was completed, he would 
wander forth, visit the theatre, the divan, the 
assembly-room, and other places of dissipated 
gaiety; after which he would return, jaded 
and wearied, to a short night of unwholesome 
slumber. While engaged in such pursuits, 
habits were contracted of a highly injurious 
nature, rendering him the sport of every un- 
hallowed desire, and disqualifying him in a 
great measure, for the routine of his daily 
avocations. The amount of his lawful earn- 
ings was thus unlawfully expended, an im- 
moral connexion formed, his health impaired, 
and the powers of his mind, and the faculties 
of his soul deranged and shattered. 

" Fools make a mock at sin," said the pro- 
verbialist; and Frederick furnished a strict 
comment on the aphorism. The manner of 
passing his evening hours would afford him 
matter of conversation in the counting-house 
with Woodville, to whom he was necessitated 
occasionally to speak ; and although, for fear of 
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creating in their minds a dislike to their clerk, 
Edward had kindly withheld from the mer- 
chants even the slightest hint of his habits and 
practices, he nevertheless hesitated not to 
express to the young man himself, his sense of 
regret at the improper course he was pursuing. 
This remonstrance confirmed in the bosom 
of Danville his detestation of Edward, and he 
only waited for some opportunity of giving 
yent to his feelings of bitter and unjustifiable 
hostility, towards one who would have proved 
his best fi'iend, as he had shown himself to be 
his most faithful counsellor. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" O Sir, to wUfiil men 
The injuries that they themselyes procure 
Most be their schoolmasters.'' 

Shakspeare. 

" He sees the native village where he dwelt 
The house, the chamber where he knelt." 

Cbabbb. 

In one of the darkest and most dismal cells of 

the gaol of , sat a wretched criminal, 

waiting in agonizing suspense the arrival of 
his approaching day of trial ; that criminal 
was Arthur Hutchinson. 

It was the beautiful, joyous, and leafy month 
of June ; all nature was fi'ee and gladsome ; 
foil blown roses sent forth their fragrant per- 
fomes ; the hills and valleys laughed for joy ; 
"the time of the singing of birds had come, and 
the voice of the turtle was heard in the land ;" 
the deep blue sky was reflected on many a 
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glassy stream ; the summer's sun darted down 
his cheerful, animating rays by day, and the 
silvery moon sailed along the plains of heaven 
in her glory by night. Many hearts beat 
exultingly, many eyes beamed with pleasure ; 
the voice of joy was heard rising from many a 
happy home ; even the inferior creation took 
part in the general glow. The beast of the 
field rejoiced, and the tenants of the water 
sported with delight. The earth was filled 
with goodness; the heavens dropped down 
fatness. "Precious things were brought forth 
by the sun ;" and lovely scenes were revealed 
by the moon. 

And yet in the midst of all this gladness and 
beauty, this plenteousness and joy, a lonely, 
guilty man, is pining without the sun ; a trans- 
gressor against the laws of his country is laid 
in " affliction and iron." To him the return of 
the lovely season brought nothing save the 
most bitter and terrible reflections, and more 
in accordance with his fearful state would have 
been the dark and dreary hours of gloomy 
winter; willingly would he relinquish the 
bright summers of his native land to enjoy 
once more his freedom (that greatest temporal 
blessing), though it were amid the sterile plains 
of a far ofl*, desolate territory. 
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It has been well observed, that memory ex- 
erts the most powerful influence on the feelings 
of an individual, whose present condition of 
pain presents a forcible contrast to his former 
and happier state. 

Thus was ihe mind of Arthur Hutchinson 
strongly acted upon, as he summoned before 
him, by the aid of recollection, the days 
long since departed; he saw again the home 
of his parents — their forms appeared before 
him, like the buried prophet called forth 
by the woman of Endor, coming up covered 
with a mantle, and he fancied he heard their 
reproaches and fearful upbraidings; then he 
thought, alas ! of their partial neglect of his 
eternal interests; and then again called to 
mind their dying entreaties and their parting 
exhortations. The scenery of the once quiet 
town of Orpington rose to his view ; the 
Sabbath bells kept ringing in his ear, — the 
groups of rural worshippers presented them- 
selves to his gaze ; he saw again the tablet to 
his &ther's memory, the old family pew that 
he so soon deserted, and he heard the voice of 
the minister whom he so unjustly disliked; 
then appeared the imagery of his subsequent 
days; the Socinian meeting-house rose to 
sight; the Debating Club disclosed its nu- 
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merous discussions ; the evening when Wood- 
ville was a visitor appeared before him, and 
the talent and zeal of the Churchman's argu- 
ment forced itself irresistibly upon his memory. 
Next came the forms of the family of Merton 
Lodge with their peaceful serenity and undis- 
turbed enjoyment, — ^the house stood in his 
mind's eye, with its lovely park and placid 
stream; and then the image of Theodore flitted 
by — ^the boy he had rescued on the night when 
first he had consented to join a band of robbers 
— the self-same night with all its circumstances 
rushed upon his sense ; the damp, dark fog — 
the unfrequented spot — the pond — the com- 
mand of the leader Huntley — the cries of Philip 
Walsinghame — his removal to the way-side 
cottage — all came before him and harrowed up 
his spirit ; and finally, the memory of his more 
recent career, his rapid strides in the path of 
evil, his progress in the ways of transgressors, 
— the individual act, for the participation in 
which he was incarcerated where he lay, — 
oh ! this was too much for him ! and hardened 
as the infidel had been ere he had sunk in 
infamy, and obdurate though his heart had 
remained, ere he had openly violated the laws 
of God and men, he felt himself now no longer 
proof against this soul-subduing might of 
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memory — but threw himself upon his pallet of 
straw, and burst into an uncontrolled flood of 
bitter tears. 

When this paroxysm was over, the unhappy 
man subsided again into a state of terrible 
reflection ; and truly his " thoughts troubled 
him." With the sacred Scriptures, as a work 
for perusal, he had ever been familiar; and 
certain texts now rushed into his mind, which 
he remembered reading;^ or hearing read, in 
those days of boyish innocence, when he knew 
vice only by name: that solemn and cautionary 
passage came to his remembrance — a passage 
to which had he taken heed, he would now 
have been blessed with liberty and honour : 
" My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not. If they say. Come with us, let us lay 
wait for blood, let us lurk privily for the 
innocent without cause, let us swallow them 
up alive as the grave, and whole as those that 
go down into the pit : we shall find all precious 
substance, we shall fill our houses with spoil : 
cast in thy lot among us, let us all have one 
purse : My son, walk not thou in the way with 
them, refrain thy foot from their path." 

But this inspired counsel he had disregarded 
and treated with contempt; he had scorned 
all the other Scriptures ; he had '' leant to his 
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own understanding ;*' he had become the slare 
of his own will — he had lived without Ood^ 
and now he was pining without hope in the 
world. 

Oh ! the desirableness of being strictly disci- 
plined in childhood's days I — how salutary the 
reproof-^how wholesome the chastisement ad- 
ministered by judicious parents to the children 
which Gted hath given them ! Who can tell 
what bitter sufferings might have been spared 
this unhappy criminal on the review of his 
misdoings — nay, what an immense portion of 
those misdoings might have been prevented 
had his parents checked the first sjrmptoms of 
evil in his mind, and had endeavoured to 
eradicate the seeds of sin, as soon as the enemy 
of souls had planted them in his youthful 
breast! 

In the adjoining cell to that of Hutchinson 
was confined the leader of the gang to whom 
he had joined himself, who was in the middle 
age of life, and was growing old in the service 
of sin : David Huntley was a hardened man, 
long habituated to ruflianly pursuits, grown 
familiar with theft and violence, as with a 
trade, and with no feeling of a redeeming 
character in his constitution, he lay sullenly 
in his dungeon, waiting the. period appointed 
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for his trial. Like Arthur this fearfiil man 
had been bom of religious parents ; like him 
also his parents both died; but, unlike him, 
he had been faithfully and affectionately trained 
in the way he should go, and yet had, alas ! 
departed from it ; he therefore had none other 
but himself to blame for his impiety and con- 
sequent degradation ; unlike Hutchinson, also, 
Huntley possessed a treacherous and imperfect 
memory ; of late years his horrid manner of 
life had impaired his mental faculties, and what 
powers were remaining, he had for some time 
devoted to the service of the Prince of Dark- 
ness, whose province peculiarly it is to becloud 
the understanding, and to cripple the mind, 
while it sears the conscience and hardens the 
heart : no tears, therefore, dropped upon the 
floor of Huntley's cell ; no sigh of remorse 
escaped his bosom ; but he presented the 
sad spectacle of a wretch who " being set on 
fire round about, knoweth it not, and who 
being burned, layeth it not to heart." 

It would of course devolve upon Philip 
Walsinghame and Theodore Woodville to be 
present as witnesses at the approaching trial, 
and a faint ray of hope dawned upon the 
troubled soul of Arthur Hutchinson, as he 
dwelt upon the idea, that the evidence of the 
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latter might somewhat turn the scale in his 
favour. Amid the horrors of his present situa- 
tion, the recollection of his interference at a 
moment when death awaited the terrified boy, 
the manoeuvres he employed to explain after- 
wards to the band his conduct, the part he 
took in the transmission, with great difficulty, 
of a note to the Parsonage, stating the means 
for Philip's return : all these thoughts held a 
great place in his memory, and served to allay 
what else would have been an unmitigated load 
of guilt and despair. In the case of Huntley 
and the other wretched accomplices of his crimes 
no such palliating considerations could enter 
into the circumstances of their condition. 

In a fortnight the prisoners were to be tried, 
and general was the sensation of interest which 
the impending affair created ; the case of 
Arthur especially, awakened the most lively 
expectations, and the most anxious suspense 
for the issue of his trial in the town and neigh- 
bourhood of his native Orpington, while the 
inmates of the Parsonage and Merton Lodge, 
more particularly, were intently looking for- 
ward to the important day. The good Vicar 
omitted not to pray for the unhappy apostate, 
now writhing in the prison-house into which 
Ub course of evil had plunged him ; many a 
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petition did he breathe in secret, and at the 
household devotions, for the miserable culprit 
and his wretched companions; and fervently 
did he oflfer from the sacred desk that appro- 
priate passage in our solemn Litany, " That it 
may please thee to shew thy pity upon all 
prisoners and captives," 

Leaving the several inhabitants of Orping- 
ton, and the country round, in expectancy of 
that day, which would probably determine the 
fate of the unhappy criminals, we shall carry 
our readers back to the counting-house of 
the Messrs. Compton, and shall introduce 
them to a few scenes which have lately been 
enacted therein. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



** Noble he was, contemning all things mean. 
His truth unquestioned and his soul serene." 

C&ABBE. 



How many events of importance oft crowd 
themselves into the short space of a few weeks ! 
Occurrences of stirring interest, of a totally 
different nature from each other, may be 
transpiring at one and the same moment in 
various departments of the living world ; the 
bridal wreath may be woven round the brows 
of one, at the same instant that the limbs of 
another are being wrapped in the winding-sheet ; 
and the same sun may be shining at the same 
hour upon the joyous procession, moving along 
to the marriage banquet, and upon the funeral 
group as it winds its way to the place of graves. 
Thus, while the neighbourhood of Orpington 
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was wrought to a high pitch of excitement by 
the events that had recently happened, while the 
wretched transgressors waited in their gloomy 
dungeons the recompense of their guilt, oc- 
currences were transpiring in a spot in the 
midst of our mighty city, — occurrences in which 
Edward Woodville was one of the principal 
figures. 

For some time past the hatred of Danville 
towards our hero had increased, and his wish 
to do something that might diminish his repu- 
tation had long been floating in his mind, until 
that wish became a fixed and settled determi- 
nation ; but how was he to carry out his wicked 
purpose ? how could he perform his diabolical 
intention ? — alas ! there is no artifice too mean 
which Satan cannot employ for the bringing 
to pass his accursed designs; and a season 
shortly presented itself for the gaining of 
Frederick's object. For several years the 
merchants had caused a forfeit box to be 
erected in the counting-house, in which were 
placed sums for the transgression of such rules 
as were made for the good order of the society ; 
and as the establishment was somewhat con- 
siderable, (consisting of several officers,) at the 
end of the year the amount would assume no 
small appearance; it was then opened, and 
J 2 
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the contents divided amongst the clerks, and 
the subordinate members of the house. 

This box Danville had managed to open, 
and had possessed himself of most of its con- 
tents. Finding that the key of several of the 
office drawers unlocked Woodville's desk, he 
contrived to remain one evening till Edward 
had left the counting-house for the day, and 
then stealing to the desk, opened it and depo- 
sited the forfeit money under some papers 
therein, closed it and turned the lock, making 
it as secure as before. This manoeuvre was 
the more to his purpose, as the year would be 
up for revealing the contents of the box on the 
following day. 

The next morning accordingly, the box was 
produced, and to the astonishment of the 
merchants, scarcely anything was found within 
it; and moreover, it bore marks of having 
been broken open. An immediate enquiry 
was instituted ; Frederick was foremost in 
expressing his opinion that the box had been 
violently opened, and robbed of its contents, and 
immediately suggested the propriety of making 
a strict search in the several departments of 
the office. With consummate artfulness he 
offered his own desk for the scrutiny ^r^^ ; 
and this being the only time that the merchants 
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had ever detected any circumstance that wore 
the semblance of suspicion, they yielded to the 
clerk's suggestion, and commenced a diligent 
search. Having examined Danville's, and the 
other desks and drawers in the counting-house, 
they smilingly said to Edward, — "Well, Wood- 
ville, prepare for the search, for you must be 
the culprit after all:" but who shall describe 
the merchants' surprise or Edward's horror 
when the money was discovered at the bottom 
of his desk ! 

To the minds of any other men than those 
who had so long known and justly respected 
our hero, the evidence of his being the author 
of this mean and dirty action, would have 
been too strong to admit of doubt or palliation ; 
but the countenance of conscious innocence 
which Woodville exhibited, and the calm and 
undisturbed protestations which he made of 
his perfect ignorance of the transaction weighed 
strongly in the minds of his employers ; and 
astonished as they were at the appearance of 
the forfeit money, hidden in the desk of him 
they deemed too noble for so paltry an offence, 
and too handsomely remunerated to render 
such an expedient desirable, (even were it 
lawful,) they refrained from hasty judgments 
in the matter, and proceeded to a deliberate 
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examination of the several keys in the counting- 
house. None could be found to fit the box, 
save one, which the wicked Danville had con- 
trived to slip into the desk of Edward during the 
bustle of the scrutiny. On the discovery of 
this, the matter assumed a more decisive front, 
and the merchants could not but attach a 
degree of suspicion to their favourite clerk. 

Great was the pain which this disclosure 
occasioned to the minds of the Comptons on 
their withdrawing from the business of that 
day ; and great was the exultation of the artful 
and malicious Frederick when he thought of 
the success of his iniquitous scheme. 

Woodville, though possessed of an unbur- 
dened conscience in the matter, retired with 
a heavy heart to his chamber, grieved at the 
occurrence of anything, which should wound 
the feelings or alter the opinions of such 
honourable and kind employers. Sensible as 
he was of the circumstance being the result of 
artifice on the part of some person unfriendly 
to him, he was of so guileless and unsuspecting 
a temper, that he did not attach the commission 
of it at once and entirely to the authorship of 
Danville; but, placing the matter before the 
footstool of the Divine Being, implored his 
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direction, «nd prayed for an "escape out of 
the net which had priTily been laid for him." 

Sleep yisited not the couch of Clara on that 
unhappy night, her thoughts dwelt on the 
mysterioas discovery of the morning; and 
while she felt ftdly satisfied of her lover's 
innocence, she deplored his awkward and 
afflictive position; and feelings akin to these 
vibrated in the breasts of all the household. 

But how did Frederick Danville pass the 
night 1 So soon as darkness had drawn her 
mantle over the face of the sky, and the din 
and the bustle of every-day life had subsided, 
and the " mighty heart" of the vast city had 
for a while ceased to beat, he quitted his 
lodgings, and started forth on a nocturnal 
expedition of folly and licentiousness. 

To a mind fitly constituted, there is some-r 
thing very impressive in being alone in the 
midst of this huge metropolis, in the still hour 
of night ; every shop closed, every street, lane, 
and avenue, which during the twelve hours 
of active occupation, had been pouring forth 
countless numbers, now untrodden by any 
feet, save those of some straggling wanderer, 
returning late to his home, or some guardian 
of the public peace, — the noise of traffics 
hushed, and the whole town buried i^i a 
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general slumber. But on the mind of Dan- 
. viUe, as yet nothing created a due impression^ 
and so he wandered along till the great bell of 
St. Paul's tolled out the midnight hour. 

Shall we follow this evil-loving youth to 
the haunts of infamy and vice to which, ere 
another hour had elapsed, he was led ? — shall 
we view him spending his little all, his business 
gains, in sinful, soul-destroying pleasures?— 
shall we watch him growing furious when 
beaten at the gaming table, and then exulting 
when for awhile he seemed the winner ? — shall 
we describe his haggard look, — his eyes red 
with wine — his pale and emaciated hue ? — shall 
we repeat his profane and awful language? 
Nay, we withhold the sad recital ; suffice it to 
say that such a form once stood in our mind's 
eye, true in every particular^ vnth no exaggerated 
feature ; and the following morning found him 
stretched upon his bed, writhing under the 
effects of intoxication, debauchery, and mad- 
dening disappointment. Such was the position 
of Frederick Danville. 

Though the Almighty may permit vice to 
triumph for a season, yet the period sometimes 
speedily arrives for the discovery of its native 
deformity; and though the veil is allowed 
frequently to cover it for a long while, yet 
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there are cases when Providence suddenly 
tears it away, and exposes the hideous monster 
which it had hidden, in all its ugliness and 
horror. 

Frederick, alarmed at his present dreadful 
situation, and seized with the fear of an ap- 
proaching dissolution, sent for the elder Mr. 
Compton, and judging that the disclosure of 
his offences might in some sort propitiate the 
wrath of Heaven, proceeded instantly to make 
a frank confession of his guilt in the matter of 
the forfeit money, and exculpated Woodville 
from the least shade of blame. 

This disclosure, while it relieved the mind of 
the merchant from the temporary taint of 
suspicion, relative to Woodville's share in the 
mean and wicked transaction which has been 
narrated, occasioned much pain to his sensitive 
feelings; he was shocked to witness before 
him so sad a specimen of the power of evil ; 
he was grieved to think how far gone in moral 
depravity the young man who lay before him 
must have sunk, to have fostered and fed any 
resentment towards one who had always 
striven to prove himself his friend, and to 
have accomplished his evil disposed machina- 
tions against his reputation, by means of so 
paltry and degrading a scheme. 
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Mr. Compton, however, was too kind a man 
to express his full emotions of indignant cUs- 
pleasure at the conduct of the youth, now Ihat 
he was enduring in his own perscmal sufferings 
sufficient recompense for his evil performances, 
but forbore any angry observations at the pre- 
sent moment, and quitted the society of the 
wretched Danville, pitying an object so well- 
deserving the commiseration of a Christian 
heart. 

The merchants speedily wrote to Mr. New- 
ton, Frederick's uncle, apprising him of all that 
had happened, acquainting him with his present 
illness, and informing him of their intention, 
should he recover, of dismissing him from their 
employment ; as the bad habits which he had 
incurred, and the sad dispositions which he had 
manifested, had rendered him an unfit person 
to remain in their service. 

He did recover ; his bodily health was won- 
derfully restored ; but in a moral point he re- 
mained as ever, unhealed and unaltered. His 
fears vanished on his return again to health, 
and the same evil propensities exhibited them- 
selves, and the same evil habits were again im- 
bibed. 

In reply to the letter of the Messrs. Compton, 
Mr. Newton expressed himself much grieved 
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and ashamed at the conduct of his nephew, of 
whom he spoke at the same time as the child of 
many disadvantages ; left in infancy by a bru- 
tal parent to the care of a tender and too indul- 
gent mother, and she soon removed, while he, 
left upon the wide world without an earthly 
guide and counsellor, was placed in a trying 
and dangerous position. 

The same post bore a letter to Danville, also 
from his uncle, couched in terms of angry re- 
proach and severe reproof, and desiring him 
immediately to leave London, and repair to his 
house, from whence he should take an early 
opportunity of providing him with some ap- 
pointment abroad. 

This communication exercised no influence 
upon the stubborn and proud heart of the 
youth, but was made the subject of little con- 
cern ; while the idea of quitting his native land 
rather pleased, than annoyed him. He obeyed 
the desire, therefore, expressed in his uncle's 
letter; and having once more obtained an 
interview with his noble-minded and generous 
employers, whom he churlishly thanked for 
their indulgence towards him, and having sul- 
lenly craved forgiveness from the innocent 
Woodville, for the injustice he had sought to 
bring upon his character — a forgiveness which 
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was tendered with Christian promptness — he 
quitted the city in whose worst scenes he had 
so constantly mixed, and from whose most 
pernicious sources of evil he had gathered seed 
which had produced such a sad and melan- 
choly harvest, and arriving at Liverpool, started 
by the earliest vessel for his uncle's home in 
Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

*' From better habitations spumed, 
Reluctant dost thou rove." Goldsmith. 

One of the most beautiful and justly admired 
spots in the " Emerald Isle," is Killarney. It 
is perfectly natural in its character ; so much 
so, as to occasion this remark — " If you go to 
Killarney, 'tis there you'll see nature." Woods 
with varied and abundant foliage, hills sur- 
rounding those woods on every side, and above 
all, — Lakes, whose loveliness has been cele- 
brated age after age ; — in fact, Killarney is un- 
rivalled for the magnificence of its scenery, and 
peculiar, for the happy mingling of grace and 
beauty, with wild and majestic grandeur. 

Many a " legend rare " is attached to these 
richly-studded lakes and their vicinity, and 
many a tradition is cherished and honoured by 
the inhabitants of the several districts. 
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The lakes of Killarney are three in number, 
the upper, the middle, and the lower. It was 
in the neighbourhood of the first that Mr. 
Newton, (Danville's uncle,) resided. Having 
long quitted an active commercial life, this 
gentleman had retired to enjoy the beauties 
which have attracted so many towards the far- 
famed scenes of these lovely lakes. 

Having arrived in Ireland, Frederick fol- 
lowed the directions which had been furnished 
him with regard to the route which led to his 
uncle's house ; and with the aid of a guide, in 
a few days he found himself approaching the 
little village of Cloghreen, the spot where stood 
Mr. Newton's abode. 

To a mind susceptible of those lofty impres- 
sions which magnificent scenery is so well fitted 
to produce, the road for several miles ere 
Danville reached his uncle's locale, must have 
created the feelings of astonishment and de- 
light; but as we have found, Frederick was 
the possessor of none of that elevation of soul 
which is heightened by the survey of the stu- 
pendous works of nature. 

However, even to his mind, the objects which 
met his eye caused emotions which he had not 
frequently been capable of. Every step he 
took presented new beauties to his gaze. It 
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was a lovely evening in June, and the setting 
sun was casting its light upon the varied tints 
of the forest trees, whose dark drapery was 
relieved by the mixture of the bright green 
leaves of the famous arbutus, which grows 
in such rich luxuriance in Killamey. Now 
the mighty rocks rose to his view, some of 
" unusual form ; " and then the lofty moun- 
tain threw its deep shadows upon the waters. 
Verily, there was enough in all that he beheld 
to lift the heart " through nature, up to nature's 
God ; " and vague ideas of the wonderfulness 
and goodness of a Supreme Being, suggested 
by the scenes he witnessed, rushed into his 
mind ; but they lasted only for a moment, and 
when he attained the end of his journey, and 
found himself in the presence of his uncle, other 
thoughts took possession of him, and the tran- 
sient emotions caused by the observation of 
splendid objects, evaporated as though his eye 
had never rested upon a single beauty of the 
scene. Sin very frequently pollutes the hearty 
while for a time it leaves the mind untouched ; 
and the transgressor, while the subject of a 
moral disorganization, retains the energies and 
seoisibilities of his mind in all their vigour and 
freedom of exercise. Thus a landscape " many 
a time and oft " excites the feelings of a har- 
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dened and a desperate man ; and we have seen 
the unbeliever awed and impressed while gaz- 
ing on some wonder-working object in creation, 
but there are cases when sin not only corrupts 
the hearty but cripples the mental energies^ and 
disturbs the peaceful arrangement of the men- 
tal faculties. The man thus under its power is 
well-nigh "dead while he liveth " to the spirit- 
stirring influences of the lofty and magnificent 
things of this beautiful earth ; and he walks 
along amid the glowing sketches of sea and 
land, mountain and lake, as though he saw not 
the glorious spectacle, nor heard the rushing of 
the mighty waters. 

Such a man was Frederick Danville. His 
heart had long been the home of the most de- 
basing passions ; his mind the theatre for the 
enacting of the most degrading conceptions; 
and no room was left in the former for more 
holy and refined emotions, nor in the latter for 
loftier ideas or nobler aspirations, 

Mr. Newton was a man of a strictly moral 
character. " Integrity and uprightness " had 
"preserved" him through many years of public 
life ; and since he had retired into the romantic 
privacy of the lakes, he enjoyed the peaceable 
persuasion that he had ever striven to discharge 
his duty in the world honourably and justly. 
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He had always been a virtuous man, avoiding 
from his youth up the vices, and the profligacy 
which prevailed around him. He had ever 
entertained a strict regard to truth, deeming a 
lie an offence, dishonouring to God and injuri- 
ous to man. The course which his nephew 
therefore had been pursuing of late, created in 
his mind a feeling of extreme indignation and 
disgust, which vented itself in angry reproaches, 
and harsh recriminations, when the object of 
his displeasure was brought within his reach. 

Mr. Newton charged Danville with the 
crime of ingratitude for the favours he had 
received ; in the first instance, towards himself, 
who, compassionating his orphaned condition, 
had provided him with means of respectable 
and honourable employment, and subsequently 
towards those worthy men with whom he had 
placed him. He next proceeded to chide his 
ungovernable envy, and angrily rebuked him for 
his manifestations of a mean and grovelling 
spirit of jealousy and malice ; then he attacked 
him for his dissipated habits, and proceeded to 
draw a comparison between his own steady and 
virtuous life and that of Frederick ; he spoke in 
angry terms of his evil associations, dwelt with 
surprise upon the seeming absence of all feel- 
ing, either of pain, or of pleasure, in his mind» 

K 
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and concluded, by stating that it would be far 
from his thoughts to support even a youth of 
amiable disposition in indolence and inactiyity, 
much less to suffer a mind filled with such 
evil propensities, to remain unoccupied; and 
therefore he insisted upon his early choice of 
that profession to which he felt most inclined, 
premising his command by the observation, 
that he had serious thoughts of sending him 
abroad. 

Haying terminated his address, which had 
created but a small impression upon the mind 
of his auditor, Mr. Newton desired him to 
repair to his apartment, intimating that on the 
following day he should expect to hear from 
him the expression of his desires. 

It will be evident from our foregoing sketch 
of Mr. Newton's character, that albeit he was 
a just and an honourable man, a virtuous and 
an upright person, (measured in the scales of 
worldly opinion:) yet that "weighed in the 
balance of the sanctuary" he would be found 
miserably wanting. Throughout the whole of 
his lecture of rebuke and reproof, there was 
visible the self-righteous spirit of the Pharisee, 
the reliance upon his own moral life as the 
means for securing peace of conscience, and an 
angry, haughty and un^Christian bearing to- 
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wards the offender. Had Mr. Newton been a 
disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus, that 
Divine Being, who, free from sin, could not 
look upon iniquity but with abhorrence, and 
yet who felt for and had compassion on " the 
ignorant, and on those that were out of the 
way ;" he would have coupled his rebuke with 
solemn yet affectionate warning and entreaty, 
and while he would not have spared the of- 
fences for which he was chargeable, he would 
have been more gentle to the sinner, " remem- 
bering himself lest he also were tempted'^ 

But no such line of conduct was pursued by 
Mr. Newton, who deemed himself lightened of 
an important duty when he had poured forth 
the torrent of what he thought " righteous 
indignation," upon the head of his vicious rela- 
tive. Doubtless he retired to his couch that 
night with a thanksgiving similar to that which 
dwelt upon the lips of the Pharisee of old, 
" God I thank thee, that I am not as other men 
are, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican /" 

The fact may simply be resolved into this, 
that Mr. Newton, who was a single man, and 
loved to live alone, and who dreaded the idea of 
having another male to share with him the pro- 
ducts of his well-earned industry, wished to be 
rid as soon as possible of this incumbrance,, 
K 2 
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and therefore urged upon his nephew, promp- 
titude in the decision he should make. 

Danville passed a sleepless night, reyolving 
in his mind what course to pursue ; many a 
scheme of worldly interest presented itself to 
his mind, and his heart was, alas ! too much the 
seat of wicked principles, to feel that the path 
of duty lay alone, where virtue and religion 
pointed ; he cared not how an object might be 
attained, whether by correct or vicious means, 
so he might at length possess and enjoy it, not 
knowing that if possessed, unlawfully, it could 
never be really enjoyed, and " that there is no 
peace to the wicked." 

For a life of application to business he was 
totally unfit; a studious existence he com- 
pletely repudiated, a rural mode of living he 
detested ; what then should he choose ? No 
prayer for direction escaped from his polluted 
lips ; his heart, " regarding iniquity in itself," 
breathed forth no language of enquiry, " Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?" " Make me 
to know the way wherein I should walk." 
How could such a heart feel, or stLch lips utter 
sentiments like these ? 

At length the idea of entering the army sug- 
gested itself to his mind ; and as he pondered 
the desire of his uncle that he should seek for 
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some profession that might eventually carry 
him abroad, he deemed it probable that, if he 
could be fiirnished with the means for his ad- 
mission as a soldier, an early season would 
present itself for his meeting Mr. Newton's 
wishes in this particular. 

On the following morning, Mr. Newton, 
after his accustomed early stroll amid some of 
the wild beauties of his favourite Killarney, (for 
he was a true lover of nature, and from a child 
had cherished the deepest affection for Irish 
scenery,) met his nephew in the breakfast 
chamber, who immediately revealed to his 
uncle the subject of his recent deliberations, 
and expressed his wish to embrace the profes- 
sion of a soldier. 

To this proposition his uncle instantly as- 
sented ; and promised speedily, if possible, to 
procure him a commission. 

No very considerable time elapsed before 
Mr. Newton, anxious to rid himself of one so 
uncongenial to his taste, purchased for Fre- 
derick a lieutenantcy in a regiment, which was 
then quartered in one of the principal towns of 
Ireland. 

He had not however been a day in the regi- 
ment before his evil disposition began to exhibit 
itself. He committed an act of indiscretion 
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for which he was immediately expelled the 
corps. 

The wrath and vexation of Mr. Newton can 
be easier conceived than described, on hearing 
of his nephew's conduct ; and after again vent- 
ing his indignation in a tide of angry words, he 
told him that, though in the first instance he 
had left him to choose the course of his future 
life, he should now take his management into 
his own care, stating that a friend who was 
immediately going out in the next ship to the 
West Indies as a trader, had consented, in case 
of need, to take charge of him, and to find him 
some employment when he arrived. 

Shame for his past misconduct, of which 
feeling Danville began now in some sort to be 
the possessor, forbade any resistance to this 
determination of his uncle ; so that, ere many 
days were expired, he found himself on board 
a ship, which was to convey him across the 
Western main. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

'' Oh ! memory, thou fond deceiver, 
Sljll importunate and vain, 
To former days recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain ; 
Thou, like the world, the oppressed oppressing. 
Thy smiles increase the wretch's woe. 
And he who wants each other blessing. 
In thee must ever find a foe.'' Goldsmith. 

While the events which we have narrated 
were transpirmg in the huge capital of our 
empire, and amid the romantic lakes of Kil- 
larney, the inhabitants of the town of Orping- 
ton were anxiously looking forward to the day 
of the trial, when Hutchinson, the native of their 
village, was to be led forth with his associates 
in crime, to bear the penalty which the law 
should inflict. 

The individual who had been robbed and 
assaulted, and for which offence the prisoners 
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were to be chiefly tried, still lay in a dangerous 
and suffering state, from the brutal treatment 
he had received from Huntley, which latter cir- 
cumstance would of course greatly aggravate 
his plunderer's guilt, and cause his punishment 
to be necessarily severe. 

As the day of trial drew near, the mind of 
this hardened ruffian was the theatre of terribly 
conflicting emotions. His conscience spoke 
out at last, and thundered in his ears words 
which he faintly remembered to have heard 
when a child : " What fruit have ye in those 
things whereof ye are now ashamed, for the 
end of those things is death !" The idea of 
punishment thrust itself upon him with a 
greater force than it had ever done before. 
The on-coming evidence which would be given 
of his guilt, and the certainty of some fearful 
penalty about to follow, haunted the spirit of 
the wretched prisoner. The form of the help- 
less man he plundered, covered with blood and 
wounds, stood before him in his dreams. Me- 
mory, which had never troubled him much, 
now heaped before him numberless objects 
which served to torment his soul. The figures 
of his parents came up from their silent tombs, 
and stood gazing to see " whether it were their 
very son or not." Like Hutchinson, he called 
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to mind the days when he was morally innocent ; 
when he was taught (alas ! better than Arthur) 
that the " wages of sin is death," and when a 
father's voice daily bade him beware of trans- 
gressors, saying, " Go not in the way of sin- 
ners, neither sit in the seat of the scornful." 
He called to mind the first step he took from 
the right path, and that step, the renunciation 
of his father's Faith, the desertion of his father's 
Church, the denial of his father's Saviour. Then 
his thoughts led him to his next sad step, into 
outward acts of rebellion, into the contempt of 
all government, into the speaking evil of digni- 
ties, into the defiance of his country's laws, 
and finally into the adoption of a plunderer's 
trade and an assassin's existence. Oh! how 
like in many features the case of the unhappy 
criminal in the next cell, who pined away his 
hours of dreary suspense, goaded by the stings 
of conscience, and the accusations of memory ; 
but, alas ! these two miserable men were as yet 
unvisited by the light of that truth which can 
chase away more eflTectually than any thing 
else, the gloom of that moral night which had 
settled upon them. They mourned, but it was 
at the thought of their dreadful situation, and 
not for the heinousness of their oflTences towards 
God supremely, and subordinately towards man. 
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Their fearful state had indeed wrought sorrow, 
but it was not that " godly sorrow for sin which 
worketh repentance, that needeth not to be re- 
pented of." 

The excellent Mr. Walsinghame had more 
than once visited the guilty Arthur in his 
prison ; that minister of God, who in his days 
of prosperity he had repudiated, and striven 
to injure, forsook not the unhappy man in 
his days of degradation. The visits of the 
good clergyman were, however, attended by 
little seeming benefit, and he returned with a 
heavy heart to the Vicarage, weighed down by 
the solemn contemplations of a state so fear- 
ful as the sceptical felon of our tale presented. 
Orpington being at no great distance from the 
county gaol, Mr. Walsinghame was enabled 
with ease and expedition to visit its unhappy 
occupants. 

The avocations of Edward Woodville, who, 
in the meantime, had become more than ever 
the favourite of his employers, and the re- 
cipient of their kindnesses, prevented him 
from joining his family at Merton Lodge, 
during the examination of his former ac- 
quaintance and his accomplices ; but he was 
forced for a while to part with the society of 
his Clara, who had accepted a pressing re- 
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quest from his sister Caroline, to favour her 
with her company in the country. Con- 
genial tastes and dispositions endeared these 
two sweet girls to each other, while Philip 
Walsinghame, the friend of Clara's lover, 
and the lover of her friend, became likewise 
an object of esteem to Miss Compton, and 
many a delightful stroll would the three com- 
panions take in each others' society during the 
mornings or evenings of the lovely summer ; 
thus while Caroline ever and anon dropped the 
tear of fond affection at the recollection of 
those very walks taken so often with Emma, yet 
others had been kindly sent by Him who 
"stayeth his rough wind in the day of his 
east wind," to fill up the gap, and to supply 
the vacuum caused by the departed, — and 
Caroline "was comforted after her sister's 
death." 

From the hour of Frederick Danville's 
delinquency, Mr. Newton had become the 
possessor of an ardent desire to visit London, 
for the purpose of seeing the merchants, and 
becoming acquainted with the young man 
who had been the object of his nephew's 
jealousy and spleen. As we have stated, Mr. 
Newton was, and ever had been, an honourable 
man, and of honourable men he had ever 
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cherished the greatest opinion ; such he deemed 
the cousins to be, and such he imagined their 
prot^g^, from the statements which had been 
made to him by them. No sooner, therefore, 
had Danville left his roof for the purpose of 
joining the party in whose charge he was to go 
out to the West Indies, than his uncle quitted 
for a while the much-loved scenes of his 
favourite lakes, and in a few days arrived in 
the metropolis. He took the first opportunity 
of seeing the merchants, who received him 
with great kindness, and who were favourably 
impressed by his manner and conversation. 
They soon introduced him to Woodville, with 
whose frank and manly deportment he was much 
struck, and who, in turn, also formed a very 
favourable opinion of his new acquaintance. 

Mr. Newton proceeded to relate the hurried 
events which had transpired in the history of 
his nephew since his arrival in Ireland, and 
strongly animadverted upon his reckless 
career : he spoke tenderly of his sister, Dan- 
ville's mother, who was his only sister, and 
who had become acquainted with the wretch 
who had so embittered the peace of the family 
about nineteen years ago. He made ardent 
protestations of his love for her, and earnestly 
sought her hand in marriage. He prevailed ; 
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and despite the opposition of her family, who 
were perfectly ignorant of the origin or cha- 
racter of the man, but who always looked sus- 
piciously upon him, she gave him her hand ; — 
they were married ; and Frederick was born 
a year afterwards. After his birth, his father's 
behaviour towards his wife was of a most fear- 
ful description; she pined away under his 
brutal treatment, and presented but the 
shadow of what once she was, until at length 
the villain left her and her offspring, and went 
they knew not whither ; from that hour to the 
present he had never been heard of. Soon 
after his desertion his wife died, and the boy, 
Danville, was left with none save his mother's 
brother to offer him support. 

Mr. Newton then dwelt upon the favourite 
topic of his self-complacent mind— his own 
endeavours to maintain a truly upright and 
honourable course through life, and was 
rather surprised to hear from the elder 
Compton, remarks, the spirit of which ma- 
terially differed from his own in the matter of 
self-esteem. 

During the recital of Mr. Newton's ac- 
count of his unfortunate sister, her wicked 
husband, and their ill-dispositioned offspring, 
the younger Compton was evidently listening 
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with a lively interest ; — the image of a lonely 
fragile female, deserted by one who should be 
her best earthly protector and guide, rose to 
his mind, and his sensitive nature was deeply 
affected ; he more than once during the con- 
ference kept drawing a faint parallel between 
his own case and that of Danville's mother ; 
he remembered that he once had a brother, 
and that brother he had dearly loved, and that 
brother had deserted him, and gone away he 
knew not whither ; — he might, like Frederick's 
father, have become vicious and cruel ; — the 
last words of his parting letter came to his 
remembrance, — "I go forth into the untried 
scenes of life, and we know not what blighted 
hopes and an uncertain condition may en- 
gender in the mind." He also pondered the 
prejudicial principles which already had gained 
so powerful an influence upon his brother's 
spirit ere he quitted his society; and the 
thoughts these recollections occasioned him, 
made the merchant more melancholy than he 
was wont. " What (he thought) if it were he 
himself! — it was nineteen years ago that this 
man had first known Mr. Newton's sister, — 
it was twenty years exactly since William had 
left his family," — the coincidence was singular ; 
he, however, maintained silence on the sub* 
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ject, and endeavouring to divert the train of 
his thoughts, joined freely in the general con- 
versation. 

After Mr. Newton had withdrawn, the 
merits of that gentleman were discussed ; and 
with the exception that they deemed him 
rather too much the possessor of a pharisaical 
temper, the merchants considered him a very 
respectable person: he, in turn, on his de- 
parture from their society, felt strongly pre- 
possessed in their favour, while with Woodville 
he was peculiarly delighted. He became 
anxious to know the father of so admirable a 
young man, and proposed making a tour into 
that part of the country in which Mr. Wood- 
ville resided. Edward, of course, could do 
naught, save respond to Mr. Newton's propo- 
sition, and furnished him with a letter of 
introduction to his father. 

Edward had, in conjunction with the mer- 
chants, formed a very favourable opinion of 
Mr. Newton in a moral sense, but soon 
perceived that on truly religious points, he 
was sadly deficient ; he had discovered a self- 
righteous spirit in the man, and that pride, 
which is the result of such a spirit; he fur- 
nished to the mind of Woodville a practical 
illustration of the Apostolic words — "These 
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going about to establish their own righteous- 
ness, have not submitted themselves to the 
righteousness of God." He had also deemed 
him (and justly) one who was totally indif- 
ferent to the important subjects connected with 
Christ's visible Catholic Church ; he had de- 
tected the symptoms of a lax character in the 
short intercourse he had held with him, and 
it was pretty clear to his mind that in matters 
concerning the adoption of right creeds, and 
the maintenance of true systems of religion, 
Mr. Newton resembled Gallio, and " cared for 
none of those things ;" however, he felt gratified 
that he was about to visit in a sphere where he 
would find the exhibition of all these points 
prominently unfolded, and their exemplification 
uniformly sustained. 

As soon as Mr. Alexander Compton became 
acquainted with Mr. Newton's intention to 
travel, he bethought himself of proposing to 
accompany him, which idea was strengthened 
in his mind by hearing of the route he was 
about to undertake ;' he at length resolved 
upon expressing his wish to join him, which 
was readily acceded to on the part of Mr. 
Newton ; and as the merchant was desirous of 
seeing his young cousin, who was still domi- 
ciled at Merton Lodge, he proposed repairing 
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at once to the neighbourhood of Mr. Wood- 
ville's residence, and paying their first visit to 
the abode of Edward's father. This suggestion 
was also willingly received by Mr. Newton, 
and as early as it was practicable, they left 
London, and ere long arrived at the town of 
Orpington. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot. 
And cut up all my follies by the root, 
I've only trusted in an arm divine, 
And sought no other righteousness but thine." 

COWPER. 

By reason of circumstances which in the first 
instance could not have been anticipated, the 
trial of Hutchinson and Huntley, with their 
fellow-prisoners, was delayed to an unusual 
extent, and the anxiety and curiosity of the 
inhabitants of Orpington and the adjacent 
parts still remained unremoved and unsatis- 
fied; while the wretched criminals continued 
to feel in their cells the horrors of that suspense 
which is tenfold more bitter than the dread 
reality itself. When, therefore, the merchant 
and his companion arrived at Orpington, the 
trial had not yet commenced. 
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To the beautiful and happy home of Mr. 
Woodville, the travellers speedily repaired, 
who met with a most kind reception from the 
several inmates, and were invited to partake of 
that hospitality which had ever marked the 
occupants of Merton Lodge. 

The presence of Mr. Alexander Compton 
aflTorded much satisfaction to all, particularly 
to Caroline, who heard with delight the mer- 
chant's expressions of esteem.for her brother ; 
of him she had frequently heard Edward 
speak in the highest terms, and forhim she had 
ever learned to entertain the deepest respect. 
She had oftentimes listened to Clara's accounts of 
her cousin's sombre and reserved manner, of his 
frequent seasons of melancholy ; and combined 
with all, his even sweetness of temper, and his 
uniform kindness of heart, and therefore she 
had attached to his character an unusual degree 
of interest. The appearance of Mr. Newton, 
also, was the subject of a new and pleasing 
sensation to this happy household; they had 
heard Edward's opinion by means of his epistles 
of the uncle of his former and disgraced col- 
league ; and they were glad, therefore, not 
only to be furnished with an opportunity for 
the putting forth of their kind hospitalities, 
but to be favoured with the means of form- 
L 2 
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ing their own estimate of their new acquaint- 
ance. 

We said that hospitality was a prominent 
feature in the abode of Mr. Wood villa; he 
ever practised the precept of St. Paul — "Be 
not forgetful to entertain strangers ;" and 
therefore, though the first moment he ever 
saw Mr. Newton, was that in which the latter 
entered his hall, yet he extended to him the 
right hand of fellowship, and with the aid of 
his family, tendered so many acts of kindness, 
and generous regard to his comfort, that the 
new visitor deemed it no trifling privilege to 
know and be known by so interesting and 
so good a family. 

The mansion of Mr. Woodville being large, 
he insisted upon his friends taking up their 
head quarters in his house, which invitation 
they thankfully accepted ; and that night two 
more were added to the group which were 
usually assembled for the purpose of family 
devotion. 

To this concluding act of domestic worship, 
Mr. Newton was unaccustomed ; he had never 
summoned his domestics or his visitors around 
him at close of day, to consecrate the hour 
to prayer and praise, but had contented himself 
with a hasty petition, and a hurried thanks- 
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giving in his own apartment ere he retired to 
sleep. Alas! he deemed himself free from any 
of those sins which deformed the face of society 
without, and therefore the "sacrifices of a 
broken and a contrite heart" were never 
offered by him in family prayer. It appeared 
strange then to behold Mr. Woodville in the 
midst of his undivided household, opening the 
sacred page and expounding to them the 
sacred lore ; and still stranger it appeared 
when he said, " Let us pray," and the whole 
party knelt down before the Majesty of 
Heaven ; to his ear the prayer of Mr. Wood- 
ville seemed novel language, as he held com- 
munion with the "God he loved ;" and as he 
humbly confessed his sins, and called on God 
with fervency of spirit to pardon all his guilt, 
naming the Saviour's passion and death, as 
the means through which he hoped to be 
forgiven, and concluding with that all compre- 
hensive and perfect prayer which our Lord 
taught his disciples ; though novel to the mind 
of Mr. Newton, the holy fervour of the peti- 
tioner — his call upon the Father of Heaven 
to bless each and all that were assembled 
round his footstool, convinced him that Mr. 
Woodville was sincere, and that he was one 
beloved by his Maker. It was tTuly a solemn 
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scene ; — the family convened at the domestic 
shrine, — children and dependants, all assembled 
before the common Father of all, and all re- 
ceiving the final benediction; and verily it was 
enough to create in the bosom of a stranger 
feelings of admiration and of love. 

Amid the members of Mr. Woodville's 
household was one who filled the capacity of 
instructress. She had for some years been 
privileged with this office in the family; mider 
her tuition, combined with that of their mother, 
Caroline and the lamented Emma had risen 
into youth ; and now Agnes, the youngest 
child, was her sole remaining pupil. 

This lady was a person of a good under- 
standing, and every way fitted, in an intel- 
lectual point of view, to train the youthfld 
female mind. The character of Miss Morland 
was one which elicited the greatest esteem, and 
her natural kindness of heart, and suavity of 
behaviour gained for her the regard of all who 
became acquainted, with her ; yet one thing 
she lacked, like the young rich man in the 
days of our Redeemer ; she might be able to 
declare of the requirements of God's moral 
law ; " All these things have I kept from my 
vouth up." She professed to be a member of 
the Christian Communion, and responded to 
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the creeds of the Anglican Church, and yet, 
alas ! it was to be feared she was destitute of 
the vital power of Christianity, and had evinced 
no disposition, if needs be, to take up her cross 
and follow Christ. In her early youth, she 
had mixed in gay society, the members of 
which led her to entertain the notion that if 
she performed her duty in the several relations 
in life, and kept an unstained reputation 
amongst her fellow-creatures, the all-merciful 
God would accept her at the last, and 
she should reach heaven and be for ever 
happy. 

It is indeed great cause for regret and 
sorrow that there are to be found so many 
parallels to the case before us, in the professing 
Church of Christ upon earth, and that the 
wholesome doctrines embodied in the apostoli- 
cal exhortation — " Work out your own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling," is so little 
understood, and so grossly misconstrued! as 
though any performances of man, evil even at 
the best, could win an inmiortality of bliss for 
his soul; ^and as though Jesus had never 
said — " After ye have done all, say ye are 
unprofitable servants." " Good works," saith 
the twelfth Article of our Church, " cannot 
put away our sins ; yet are they pleasing and 
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acceptable to God in Christ, and do spring 
out necessarily of a true and lively faith." 

Very differently did Mrs. Woodville con- 
sider this matter from the governess, and 
frequent were the seasons when she would 
discuss the subject with her, and endeavour to 
detach her from that dependence on creature- 
merit and good works, as a means of salvation, 
which characterized her religious views; though 
evermore showing her sincerity by her works 
of charity and labours of love, and patience of 
hope. Mrs. Woodville always bore these 
words for her motto — " Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but by 
grace are we saved, through faith." 

The day after the arrival of Mr. Newton 
and the merchant at Merton Lodge was the 
Sabbath, a day " most calm, most bright " to 
the minds of the excellent family of our tale, 
and the capacious pew of Mr. Woodville in 
the church of Orpington was well filled on the 
present occasion, as the two visitors accompa- 
nied the party thither. Mr. Walsinghame, 
the worthy vicar, delivered a solemn discourse 
suitable to the events which had lately tran- 
spired in the vicinity, and bearing upon the 
unhappy cases of the men who were to be 
tried in the ensuing week, from the text, " One 
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sinner destroyeth much good." The excellent 
clergyman proved the rapid progress of error, 
when once it has been planted in a com- 
munity, and the fearful destruction of the 
moral and spiritual verdure of the soul by 
the blighting and withering influences of 
scepticism and vice ; allusions were evidently 
made to the career of Arthur Hutchinson, who 
by his solitary instrumentality had caused 
heresy and evil to abound within the range of 
his operations, and having fallen himself into 
the snare of evil, was at that moment reaping 
the temporal penalty of his folly and impiety, 
and if not repentant, would be finally, and for 
ever, receiving the recompense of the same in 
the world of woe and of anguish. 

With minds seriously affected the family 
repaired home from church ; Mr. Compton 
was peculiarly impressed ; the thoughts of his 
long-lost brother haunted his spirit ; ever and 
anon, through the service of the morning, and 
while the preacher dwelt upon the character 
of the sinner, destructive of all good, he could 
not rid himself of the presentiment that that 
brother, if living, was such a one as the 
minister had depicted ; that he had been the 
bane both of his own and of others' welfare, 
and that he was therefore liable to the righteous 
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vengeance of Heaven ; but, as asaal, the mer- 
chant kept all these thoughts within his 
heart. 

We have already faintly sketched the re- 
ligious character of Mr. Newton, and we think 
it will be readily perceived that it contained 
many traits of resemblance to the portrait we 
have drawn of Miss Morland ; this similarity 
of view was mutually recognized by them in 
the course of a conversation which arose during 
the evening in the family circle of Mr. Wood- 
ville. The said dialogue was commenced by 
the worthy head of the household, who alluded 
to the discourse of the morning, and having 
commented upon its applicability to the dis- 
tressing circumstances of Hutchinson's eventful 
life, he directed the thoughts of the group to 
the consideration of that sovereign mercy which 
had caused them to difler, and which had pre- 
served them from the contagious influence of 
those evil principles which had so changed the 
moral aspect of the once simple and quiet town 
of Orpington. 

These remarks paved the way for the intro- 
duction of the subject upon which Mrs. Wood- 
ville and Miss Morland had so frequently 
argued ; and it was not long before the senti- 
ments of Mr. Newton were fully understood 
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by the party as being closely akin to those of 
the governess. 

It was an invariable rule with Mr. Woodville 
to refer at once " to the law and to the testi- 
mony," in any discussion of this nature ; " if 
any man speak let him speak from the oracles 
of God," was his maxim ; on the present oc- 
casion, therefore, when he found the subject 
taking such a turn as to furnish opportunities 
for the expression of Miss Morland's and Mr. 
Newton's opinions in the matter of "good 
works," Mr. Woodville immediately plied them 
with arguments deduced from the sacred Scrip- 
tures against the soul-destroying dogma, " that 
man can save himself." 

Miss Morland then furnished her favourite 
quotation, "Work out your own salvation," 
and attempted to draw from that precept a 
strong proof of man's ability to gain eternal 
life by his own doings. 

While Mr. Woodville fiilly admitted the 
necessity of taking heed to this divine injunc- 
tion, he completely disallowed the possibility 
of a man's fulfilling it in his own strength, 
proving his position to be true from the words 
which immediately followed those just cited, 
" It is God which worketh in us both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure." 
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" But are we not certified in the Bible," 
remarked Mr. Newton, "that righteous and 
virtuous actions shall be rewarded ? Are we 
not furnished with the parable of the servants 
who were entrusted with talents, for the right 
use of which they were admitted into ' the joy 
of their Lord V " 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Woodville, " and 
many such illustrations can be found in the 
sacred pages, to exhibit the fact which simply 
invests any performances of ours with an ac- 
ceptable character ; that is, which renders them 
well pleasing in the sight of God, and which 
therefore he will in his mercy reward; but these 
performances have no inherent qualities in them 
which can entitle them to expect reward. If 
any of our deeds be good, in the common 
meaning of the term, they are only good, as 
produced by God's Spirit in our hearts. We 
cannot think a good thought of ourselves, nor 
speak a good word ; but * our sufficiency is of 
God ; ' and therefore as man, in himself, is mo- 
rally impotent, he cannot of himself ' work 
out his salvation.' " 

" Then what do you consider the meaning of 
the Apostle's injunction?" enquired Miss Mor- 
land. 

*' Obviously this," answered Mr. Woodville, 
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"that we were not to resist the workings of 
good in our hearts, wrought there by God's 
Holy Spirit ; but that we were to foster and 
cherish them, and to use every means which 
He had graciously given us for the securing to 
ourselves that salvation, for the attainment of 
which He had himself given us the desire." 

" Your view exactly corresponds with mine 
in this respect," observed Mr. Compton, "inas- 
much as faith itself is the gift of God, and we 
cannot believe unless God enables us to do so : 
hence the prayers, *Lord increase our faith,' 
and ' help thou my unbelief.' " 

" Here," added Mrs. Woodville, " the pas- 
sages which I have so often quoted to my dear 
Miss Morland naturally suggest themselves, — 
' By grace are ye saved through faith; ' ' Not 
of works, lest any man should boast.' " 

The discussion was maintained with great 
spirit between Mr. Newton and his worthy 
host, till the powerful arguments of the latter, 
based on the Word of the living God, all but 
convinced the mind of his opponent, and were 
sufficiently weighty to demolish his sentiments. 
Salvation by grace, he proved to be the grand 
doctrine of the Bible, and the staple principle 
of the Church to which he belonged; and 
though good works followed the reception of 
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divine grace into the heart, and were manifested 
in the life and conduct ; yet that, as they were 
produced by such grace, they possessed no in- 
nate merit, and therefore could not win for their 
possessor eternal life. 

The Sabbath was closed as usual by " reading 
the Scriptures and prayer," and at an early 
hour the occupants of Merton Lodge retired 
to their several apartments. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

** Still I behold him, every thought employed 
On one dire view ! all others are destroyed : 
This makes his features ghastly, gives the tone 
Of his few words resemblance to a groan -, 
For expectation is on time intent, 
Whether he brings him joy or punishment." 

Crabbe. 

It was the day before the trial, and very early 
in the morning, soon after sunrise, the rever- 
end Vicar of Orpington directed his steps to- 
wards the prison of the unhappy Hutchinson. 
Throughout the whole period of his confine- 
ment hitherto, Arthur had felt some share of 
hope that, through the interest of Mr. Wood- 
ville, whose son Theodore he had been the 
means of saving, and through that of Mr. 
Walsinghame, his treatment might be less 
severe. When, therefore, the clergyman en- 
tered his cell on the morning in question, he 

L 8 
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ventured to express his entreaty that he would 
do all in his power to recommend him to 
mercy. 

Mr. Walsinghame found him writhing under 
the feelings of fear and suspense as to the issue 
of the trial, and contrasting his present dis- 
graceful and wretched condition with that of 
former days ; but no true signs of penitence, 
no tracing of eflects to their cause, no con- 
sciousness of the evil of little sins leading on to 
the perpetration of frightful enormities, marked 
the state of the criminal's mind. 

The excellent minister faithfully set before 
him the connection of his early departure from 
truth, with his subsequent course of crime and 
misery, and exhorted him to seek for the favour 
and mercy of the Almighty, to pardon his sins, 
and to prepare him for whatsoever awaited him 
on the coming day. He spake to him solemnly 
of that tribunal of unerring truth before which 
all men must appear, that they might receive 
according to the things done in the body, 
whether they be good or evil. He affection- 
ately forewarned him to " fear Him who, after 
He hath killed the body, can cast both body 
and soul into hell ; " and the good man wept 
as he proceeded to dwell upon the unbounded 
love and compassion of God, through Jesus 
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Christ; and when he told the touching story of 
the dying thief, and repeated those words of 
earnest importunity, " Lord remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom," and 
then, the gracious answer of the Saviour — a tear 
trembled in the eye of Hutchinson, and with 
a fervour he had not before evinced, he thanked 
the Vicar for his kindness, which he felt was so 
totally undeserved on his part. 

He then entreated the favour of Mr. Wal- 
singhame's attention, to some few particulars, 
which it was his wish to reveal to his ear alone 
prior to the period appointed for the trial : the 
clergyman having assented, Arthur Hutchinson 
began. 

" You are aware that I fell into the society 
of an extravagant class of individuals, who were 
the means of completely altering my course of 
life, and which eventually compelled me to sell 
my paternal home. Soon after, as you know, 
I was reduced to comparative want ; while my 
companions, like myself, were too much shat- 
tered in their means to assist me. Having been 
instrumental in bringing me to a state of ruin, 
and having caused me to make shipwreck of 
every mode of gaining a respectable subsistence, 
they left me to my penury and my shame. 

" In such a condition what was I to do ? — 
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' I could not dig, to beg I was ashamed.' I 
was conscious that I had become obnoxious to 
you and your son, as also to the Woodvilles, 
by my conduct ; and from you, therefore, or 
from them I felt, I ought not to look for 
succour or relief I left the miserable lodging 
I had occupied in the outskirts of Orpington, 
and wandered with the scanty remains of my 
money to a neighbouring village : there I first 
saw Huntley. I met him and his associates in 
the room of an infamous ale-house, the keeper 
of which had frequently been before the 
magistrates. From Huntley, I heard bold 
and daring avowals of his manner of life, and 
I shall never forget the shudder which in- 
voluntarily seized me as I listened to his 
recital ; but we drank together, and we drank 
long, and freely, till the bravo seemed to my 
mind nothing more than a hero. He appeared 
a clever man — a shrewd and a calculating man ; 
he reasoned with clearness upon the unequal 
possessions of property In the world, and 
dwelt with what seemed great plausibility, upon 
the desirableness of subtracting from such an 
overplus when practicable, and of adding it 
to the stock of those less fortunate in their 
circumstances. The way for efiecting this he 
next proposed to me ; told me he had been a 
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disappointed man — ^had learned to hate the ma- 
jority of those who passed for respectable in 
the world; dwelt strongly on his detestation 
of the aristocracy of our land, particularly the 
clergy; said he knew you, had heard you 
preach, and hated you ; avowed the pleasure 
he should feel in injuring you, and then told 
me it was a noble and a natural feeling. He 
then informed me of his gains, and oflFered me 
a share, if I would join him in his course of 
plunder. It was an evil hour, but the shining 
dross tempted me to comply; the bait was 
seasonably put, and I yielded : I became a 
robber like unto him; and though the com- 
mandment I had so often heard you and 
others pronounce, rushed into my ' busy med- 
dling memory,' ' Thou shalt not steals' I 
banished it as quickly from my thoughts, and 
went forth to rapine and to theft. 

" Of the particulars of our leader's former 
life I could never gain a hint, save that he had 
been crossed in his early course, and had since 
become a desperate man. Huntley always 
manifested much talent in discourse, and evi- 
dently exhibited the marks of a respectable 
education. 

"For some time we progressed in our 
course undetected ; one or more of us under- 
M 2 
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took the office of scout, and it was in the 
exercise of this function, that it was discovered 
by what route Theodore Woodville and your 
son Philip would probably return home on the 
foggy night in which they were attacked. The 
man who acted as the spy on this occasion, 
was formerly a servant in the employ of 
Mr. Woodville, and is in this gaol waiting 
with us his trial; — (this circumstance will of 
course be published during the examination.) 
It was then that I determined upon rescuing 
if possible the son of Mr. Woodville and your 
own, for I observed with alarm the inveteracy 
of our chief against the two young men, and 
plainly saw that violence towards them was 
meditated, should he fall in with them. 

" The transactions of the night itself you are 
already familiar with; Theodore would have 
been murdered had I not interposed to accom- 
plish his rescue. I was the author of a lie, 
stating, that after I had taken him from the 
man commissioned to throw him into the 
stream, I ran with him to what I deemed a 
fitter and more secret place for destroying 
him, when by a sudden spring he disentangled 
himself from my grasp, and eflFected his 
escape ; the vexation of Huntley was terribly 
enhanced by my inexpertness (as he termed 
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it), and he surlily remarked, * that I deserved 
the fate which was intended for the lad.' 

" With the disposal of your Philip you are 
acquainted ; he was taken to the cottage of a 
man who had once been a smuggler, but had 
found that the profession did not answer, and 
turned harbourer of thieves, and receiver of 
^stolen property. I was for ever thinking how 
I could liberate your son from his confine- 
ment, but I found no plan suggested itself till 
the day we were taken, when I slipped the 
note which you saw, into the hands of an in- 
dividual whom I fortunately observed standing 
by, and entreated him immediately to convey 
it to the parsonage-house of Orpington ; it 
was signed, as you remember, with the initial 
H^ which answered for me, or Huntley, but I 
feigned the writing of the latter, in order that 
the persons might the more promptly deliver 
up their charge, Huntley having enjoined 
upon them the necessity of retaining their 
captive till he should desire them to release 
him. The note contained these words, — * Let 
the lad go with the bearer ; there is no fear of 
your detection if you flee on the receipt of this.' 

"With the flight of these people you are 
also acquainted; — thus, you perceive, I was the 
instrument of restoring both to you and to 
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your friend, the sons of your fondest affection ; 
and now, may I again implore you to exert 
your power on the morrow for the mitigation 
of those penalties, which offences like mine 
must necessarily entail?" 

The kind heart of the Christian minister was 
touched by this appeal, and he left the wretched 
man with the promise, that he would accom- 
plish as much as possible, towards a mild 
treatment of his case ; but at the same time 
stating the fact, that the mind of the judge 
could never be expected to rest under the bias, 
imposed on it by circumstances of interest or 
connexion, but that the crime must be dealt 
with according to its particular nature and 
degree. 

Again he implored the felon, ere he quitted 
him, to " seek the Lord while he might be 
found, and to call upon Him while he was 
near," urging him " to forsake his unrighteous 
thoughts," and assuring him that if he " turned 
unto the Lord, He would have mercy upon him, 
and if he cried unto God^ He would abundantly 
pardon." 

On the departure of the man of God from 
the cell of the prisoner, Hutchinson was once 
more haunted by his former recollections. 
Memory once again appeared, laden with the 
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events of other days, and texts of Scripture 
which he had heard in childhood's hour rushed 
into his mind, and never appeared so forcible 
as when finding their application to his present 
sad condition. He turned to a passage in the 
Bible, (for the sacred volume had been left 
with him by the Vicar) — a passage he oft had 
heard in years gone by : " He that walketh 
righteously and speaketh uprightly, he that 
despiseth the gain of oppression, that shaketh 
his hands fi*om holding of bribes, that stoppeth 
his ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth 
his eyes from seeing evil: — he shall dwell 
on high ; his place of defence shall be the 
munition of rocks ; bread shall be given him, 
his waters shall be sure." 

Now he was conscious to himself, that he 
had presented for years a practical negation of 
these qualities; and had, therefore, incurred the 
loss of the recompenses attached. The first 
hour he gave himself up to work wickedness, 
came fraught with stings to his conscience; 
the first act of open crime that he had com- 
mitted, appeared with all its horrible con- 
comitants ; the day, when in place of stopping 
he opened his ears to the " hearing of blood," 
and when instead of closing his eyes from 
Beeing evil, created an evil to occupy his sight ; 
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that day glided before his mind, and like a 
spectre terrified his soul ; — and then he pondered 
over the sad result of his folly, — he had no 
place of rocky defence, — his abode was not 
" on high," but among the lowest places of dis- 
grace, and degradation. His bread had failed 
him, his waters supplied him not ; but there he 
lay in prison-gloom, a wretched offender, about 
to be brought before the tribunal of his 
country ! 

We have before informed our readers that 
as the trial approached, the heart of Huntley, 
the ruffian leader of this unhappy horde, had 
shown some signs of a softened nature, and 
that on his hardened spirit memory had 
wrought in some sort, strange and fearful emo- 
tions; and as the day still nearer drew on, 
those feelings became more and more power- 
fully excited, and his thoughts troubled him in 
a tenfold greater degree than he had ever ex- 
perienced. It was midnight ; — ere another 
evening should draw its shadows over his 
guilty head, the sentence of the law would 
have gone forth concerning him; he had 
heard that the individual whom he had so 
cruelly plundered, was still in an uncertain 
state, and, therefore, he had but little cause to 
hope for gentle treatment. The darkness of 
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the hour — the cold, damp atmosphere of his 
prison — the miserable pallet which mocked the 
repose of a storm-tossed spirit — the clanking of 
his chain — all sank into insignificance when 
compared with the anguish of his miserable 
soul. To none of his fellow-prisoners and ac- 
complices in crime, had he ever divulged the 
history of his life : all that they knew, was, 
that he had long been a desperate man, and 
that plunder and shedding of blood " were not 
his strange work." No intimations even had 
ever been aflforded by him of his early training 
in the strict rules of morality and virtue, nor 
the particulars of his subsequent career had 
he ever, for an instant, revealed. But it was 
not the recollection simply of his early 
days of freedom from crime, that planted the 
thorn in the mind of Huntley, as he sat upon 
his straw bed on this fearful night; other 
thoughts took possession of his soul — other 
images peopled the dread solitude of his dark 
captivity — other forms stood in his eye, and 
seemed to beckon him back to innocence and 
peace, to virtue and to liberty. During the 
period he had spent in the commission of evil, 
he had buried in temporary oblivion the objects 
which once claimed his every thought; while 
^^g^ged in deeds of infamy his mind became 
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proof against the admission of considerations, 
relating to subjects which once demanded his 
most constant contemplation ; the busy life of 
a bravo had worn down the feelings which at 
first would rise, and claim a place in his spirit ; 
and the ever-active performance of vice, had 
banished the faintest trace of virtuous regard, 
and had completely neutralized the smallest 
counter-workings of a better principle of 
action. But now that the scene was changed, 
now that his deeds of violence and shame had 
been suddenly terminated, and he found him- 
self no longer occupied in villany, but possess- 
ing a long, silent, dreary vacation in his 
course of infamy, — now that he beheld no 
living form, save that of the gaoler, and heard 
no sound, save the footsteps of the prison 
keeper, and the rattling of fetters, — it was at 
this period, that once-forgotten, but now well- 
remembered faces, filled up the void, and the 
ghosts of those who once were dear to him, 
flitted, as it were, palpably before him ; — nor 
were the forms of his venerable parents those 
which alone came to haunt his horrible retire- 
ment, — he himself was a parent I Yes, Huntley 
was a father; and the fruit of his loins, the 
boy, his first, his last, his only boy, smiling in 
his mother's arms, and craving his mother's 
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kiss ; — the boy, whom he had not seen since 
the hours of his happy, innocent childhood ; — 
the boy, whose prattle cheered him, and whose 
beauty delighted him, visited his father's 
tempest-driven mind, and uttering one of 
those wild laughs of innocent glee, once so 
familiar and so lovely to his ear, glided past, 
and was no more seen. And where in reality 
was that beautiful boy? — was he yet alive? 
— was he yet spared to curse the father who 
begat him, and the hour when it was told 
them, saying " a child is born into the world ?" 
— or had he been gathered to the cold, dark 
earth, where the dead enjoy a dreamless sleep, 
undisturbed by the horrors of the guilty sur- 
vivor ? And Huntley had been the possessor 
of a wife, and might be still ; and her fairy 
form glanced by, like a vision of the morning, 
and he beheld once more the fragile, delicate, 
tender thing, he once so fondly cherished, and 
so ardently loved ; — the eyes that once beamed 
such kindness upon him, shone again in the 
midst of his dungeon gloom ; — the voice which 
once so sweetly sang his troubled soul to rest, 
now seemed to pour forth well-remembered 
music, and the bygone strains of once-familiar 
melodies broke the death-like stillness of his 
prison-house. And then the phantom of one 
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whom he had not beheld for years, vanished 
from his mental vision. Was she yet alive ? — 
dwelt she yet on some spot of earth, where his 
crimes had not reached her ears, or where the 
report of his ignoble fate had not been spread? 
Peradventure the grave had closed over her, 
and her spirit had fled to the land where 
beings untainted by vice, but filled with virtue 
and holiness, dwell for ever ! " God send it 
might be even so!" thought the wretched 
culprit, as the scenes of his guilt passed in 
rapid review before his sight. 

" Why did he leave the paths of rectitude 
and peace ? " (enquired the miserable man ;) 
" why did he forsake the ways his father trod ? 
why did he ever forget the injunction, *My 
son, forsake not my law V why, in those days 
when he was ' tender and dearly beloved in 
the sight of his mother,' when she taught him 
also and said, 'Let thine heart retain my 
words ; keep my commandments and live ;' 
why did he not seek after and keep wisdom ? 
why did he decline from the words of her 
mouth? why did he embrace sceptical notions ?" 
—(thus charged home his unquiet conscience.) 
'' Why did he deny and contemn the sacred 
Scriptures ? — why did he harbour unchristian 
tempers towards those, who were Christians 
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indeed ? — why alienate himself from his kins- 
folk and acquaintance? — why did he follow 
the dictates of his own corrupted will ? — and 
in fine, why had he become the wretch he was — 
the sin-laden, j ustice-stricken,conscience-pierced 
criminal ?" 

Visited by such reflections as these, the 
miserable Huntley passed the long, long night 
that preceded the day of his trial ; its every 
hour seemed a day, and its darkness appeared 
as interminable, as it was dreadful. Huntley 
had not been known to weep ; tears were not 
accustomed to roll down his iron cheeks ; thfe 
sources from which they flow, had long been 
stopped up in his breast, and the grief he felt, 
albeit that grief was poignant, and the recollec- 
tions that harrowed his spirit, albeit those recol- 
lections were stirring, each, and all, had failed to 
produce that tenderness of soul, that can open 
the sealed-up fountain of the heart, and pour 
forth a copious stream of long-hidden emotions. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" He bean the sentence^ and he feels the chain.*' 

Crabbb. 

At length the night, long and dreary as it was, 
wore away, and the sun came forth . with his 
usual brightness, and "rejoiced as a strong 
man to run his race :" — his beams of early light 
were cast upon the homes of peace and inno- 
cence, and upon the prison walls of guilt and 
wretchedness ; and that sun ushered in the day 
of Arthur Hutchinson's trial. The assize town 
was visited by not a few from the surrounding 
neighbourhoods on that eventful morning, but 
more particularly from Orpington, anxious to 
gather the result of the day's proceedings. 
The worthy vicar and his son Philip, together 
with his friend Theodore Woodville, the father 
of the latter, and Mr. Newton, repaired to the 
town at an early hour. To several of the 
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individuals composing the jury, and also to 
the leading counsel for the prisoners, Mr. 
Walsinghame was well known, and he lost no 
opportunity of mentioning to them the several 
points, which led him to recommend Arthur as 
an object for their special advocacy. 

The depression of spirits, under the influence 
of which Mr. Alexander Compton still laboured, 
rendered him unwilling to accompany the party 
to the criminal court, but he proposed to stay 
with the female portion of the family. The 
beauty of the season being remarkably im- 
posing, the carriage of Mr. Woodville was 
ordered, and they started on an excursion of 
pleasure, to a village some miles distant, for 
the purpose of visiting some famous ruins 
which had for years been the object of constant 
resort and attention. To such a lover of an- 
tiquities as Mr. Compton, the old remains of 
a castle, or a priory, or the relics of some 
venerable abbey, were truly objects which in- 
tensely interested his mind ; and it was a ruin of 
the latter order which the party visited on the 
morning in question. 

To gaze at magnificence in ruins, to view the 
wreck of what once was noble and splendid, 
well accorded with the pensive character of 
Mr, Compton's spirit ; and as he approached 
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the remains of the abbey, once the vast re^ 
ceptacle of religious rites and holy men, but 
now presenting simply the bare walls to the 
observation of the beholder ; and as he gazed 
upon the singularly lovely scenery which sur- 
rounded the spot, he felt the influence of those 
lonely, mournful feelings, which the overthrown 
and desolate state of an ancient seat of piety 
and the exquisitely beautiful seclusion in which 
it rests, are fitted to create. While wandering 
amid the thick foliage in which the ruins were 
imbedded, and marking the grey-stones, clad 
for the most part in green, luxuriant ivy, Mr. 
Compton made suitable and impressive obser- 
vations to his companions ; and possessing as 
he did, a taste for the picturesque and the 
poetical, he repeated some apt lines which he 
had treasured in his memory, the recital of 
which rivetted the visitors more powerfiiUy 
to the lovely scenes before them : 



" Fallen pile, I ask not what has been thy fate ; 
But when the weak winds wafted from the main 
Through each lone arch, like spirits that complain 
Come hollow to my ear, I meditate 
On this world's passing pageant, and the lot 
Of those who once might proudly, in their prime 
Haye stood with giant port, till, bowed by Time 
Or injury, their ancient boast forgot, 
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They might have sunk like thee ; though thus forlorn, 
They lift their heads, with venerable hairs 
Besprent, majestic yet ; and as in scorn 
Of mortal vanities and short-lived cares, 
E'en so dost thou, lifting thy forehead grey. 
Smile at the tempest, and Time's sweeping sway." 

But we must quit these wanderers amid the 
desolate ruins of former grandeur, and leaving 
them to their romantic contemplations, we must 
conduct our readers to the interior of the court 
of justice, wherein Arthur Hutchinson, the once 
innocent and happy tenant of the neighbour- 
ing town, and Huntley, the once guiltless and 
well-trained child of many prayers and wishes, 
were placed to hear and receive the sentence 
of those laws which they had violated. 

The sleepless night which Huntley had 
passed, (a night whose waking hours inflicted 
fresh pangs upon his troubled spirit), had ma-> 
terially unfitted him for the solemn and im- 
portant events, in which he was to be the 
leading party on the following day. When, 
therefore, the light of morning broke through 
the gratings of his dungeon, and told the guilty 
man that the day had come when vice was to 
be rewarded, and crime punished, his soul sunk 
within him, and he who had been the bravo of 
a hundred desperate encounters, whose arm 
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quivered not, and whose nerve quailed not in 
danger, now possessed not the courage of a 
child, but looked forward to the day's transac- 
tions " with fear and trembling." 

But how did Arthur Hutchinson herald in 
the day of his trial ? He also had spent a fear- 
ful night. The constant recollection of his 
once innocent days suffered him not to rest; 
and when he caught the glimmer of the morning 
sun, he also was tormented by fear, conjoined 
with the severest mental anguish. 

Between the characters of David Huntley 
and Arthur, there existed this difference — the 
former had been a man totally unsusceptible of 
any of the mild and gentle feelings of our na- 
ture ; one who could commit, and had perpe- 
trated, cruel acts, without emotion, and when the 
objects of his cruelty were disabled from offering 
any resistance to his attacks ; but Hutchinson 
had been led into the brutal course in which 
the arm of the law had arrested him. He was 
susceptible of milder and softer sensations : his 
mind was not so feeling-proof, as not to relent 
at the cry of helplessness, or not to withhold 
the roj)etition of cruel deeds towards the de- 
fenccjless and the weak. Moreover, the con- 
science of the one had long been seared by the 
fires of evil, and to accomplish fearful enormities 
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was to him a trivial matter ; while to the other 
such enormities were new, and his conscience 
was not yet in so frightfiil a state, but ever and 
anon told him, that the deeds which he wit- 
nessed, and in the performance of which, he was 
engaged, were such as would bring down the 
black and cursed consequences of ruin and of 
death on his devoted head. 

But, as it frequently happens, the most har- 
dened and the most desperate minds oft yield 
the soonest, when the hour of retribution arrives; 
while the heart that has felt severely, and the 
spirit that has quailed most in the prospect of 
its doom, have become firmer and bolder as that 
doom draws nearer. 

Thus, on the morning of the trial, Huntley 
felt more acutely, and experienced an intenser 
dread than Arthur, whose principal wretched- 
ness consisted in the continual exercise of me- 
mory bringing before his mind scenes of peace 
and happiness, no more to return. 

It was, however, a solemn day for both, and 
one well calculated to impress upon the minds 
of each, the import of those words of holy truth 
— " The way of transgressors is hard." 

Mr. Woodville and his son Theodore, with 
his firiend Philip Walsinghame, entered the 
court of justice, accompanied by Mr. Newton, 
N 2 
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and the reverend Vicar. It was crow( 
excess. The excitement of the vast mu 
was unusually great, and the anxiety t 
a glimpse of the prisoner, Arthur Hutcl 
as he was placed at the bar, was sing 
manifested by the townsfolk of Orpi: 
Many an individual who had known him 
boyhood came to be a spectator of that 
proceedings. That court contained not 
of the members of his former associations 
who knew him when they sat side by sid 
him in the old church of the village, and 
they " walked to the house of God in com] 
That court contained also several of his 
quent companions. There stood the schii 
with whom he first held counsel, after 1 
parture from his parents' faith: there 
the heretic who became his friend direc 
became the apostate: there appeared the ^ 
who first bade him renounce the blessed 
of our holy religion, and told him that to I 
in the divinity of our Lord and Savioui* ' 
p ! was as absurd as it was unreasonable : 

stood the infidel who assured him thj 
Bible was " a cunningly devised fable," an 
heaven and hell, faith and sanctification 
the inventions of priests. In that cou 
peared the advocate of " liberal opii 
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who first told him to despise governments, to 
repudiate the national Church, to speak evil of 
dignities, and to demolish suljection to the 
higher powers. Amid that crowd, appeared 
the former members of the Orpington " De- 
bating Club," and the frequenters of the 
" Unitarian Meeting-House." There, too, 
appeared the friends of the "Mechanics' In- 
stitute," and the bold declaimers of the " rights 
of man," and the good effects of "general equa- 
lity ;" and there also, among this motley group 
of spectators, stood forth the worthless libertines 
who first led the unhappy prisoner into the 
walks of vice, who helped to strip him of his 
earthly means, and who assisted in robbing 
him of his virtue and his peace. 

The session having been opened as usual by 
the proclamation against immorality and crime, 
the judge, in a solemn and impressive voice, 
addressed the jury. He told them that the 
number of cases had wondrously increased, 
and that some of them assumed a heavier 
character than heretofore. Those which were 
to be tried on the present occasion were of 
an aggravated nature; and while he would 
not attempt to offer any explanation of the 
causes which wrought such sad effects in the 
instances of the prisoners about to be examined, 
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he would nevertheless fearlessly assert, not only 
in the face of the facts relative to the history of 
these individuals, but from frequent experience, 
that to the absence of sound religious principles 
— principles which not only affect the head but 
the heart — could be traced the commission of 
those crimes which deform the aspect of society, 
and which call for the intervention of whole- 
some and salutary laws. He reminded all who 
heard him of the absolute necessity of imbibing, 
and maintaining those fixed sentiments of the 
mind, which should rest upon love to God, 
through the Saviour, and a firm adherence to 
those ordinances and established systems which 
He has appointed, and which are every way fitted 
as safe-guards against the inroads of vice and 
immorality. 

The court then proceeded to the trial of David 
H untley , Arthur Hutchinson, and three others- 
indicted, first for violently attacking, stopping, 
and robbing Theodore Woodville and Phihp 
Walsinghame, on the 16th of December ; and 
secondly, for stopping Joseph Purser, on the 
night of the 3d of March, and cruelly assaulting 
him, and stealing from his person twenty-five 
pounds in notes and gold, besides several valu- 
ables, at that time in his possession. The cases 
having been stated to the jury, evidence was 
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adduced to substantiate the charges. With 
the particulars of the former, the reader is 
acquainted; and in regard to the latter, it 
appeared that the said Joseph Purser, a trades- 
man, was returning home from a neighbouring 
town, where he had been collecting .monies due 
to him ; and that he was stopped on a footpath in 
a lonely part of the turnpike road. It also ap^ 
peared that Huntley, who had been hiding under 
the hedge hard by, rushed out upon him, and 
struck him a violent blow on his head with a 
club-stick ; after which, he and the rest of the 
party fell upon the unfortunate man, and se- 
verely wounding him, threw him across a 
quickset hedge, with his face downwards. 
They then proceeded to strip him of his pror 
perty ; and the poor man was still suJOTering 
from the effects of this cruel treatment. 

The counsel for the prisoners then addressed 
the jury at great length, and more particularly 
dwelt upon the case of Arthur Hutchinson, 
arguing the points in his favour with great 
ingenuity. On the other hand, the counsel for 
the prosecution strongly reasoned upon his 
guilt, in common with the rest, — alleging the 
fact of his participation in the frequent com- 
mission of the same acts, for which they stood 
indicted. 
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The behaviour of Huntley at the bar during 
the whole of the examination, was agitated 
and confused; he seemed to be labouring 
under the weight of intense agony of mind, 
and presented the portrait of guilt aggravated 
by despair. 

Hutchinson was less agitated ; he presented 
'the appearance of an anxious spectator of the 
scene; his keen, penetrating eye, containing 
nothing ferocious in its glance, was fixed upon 
the judge while remarking on those circum- 
stances in the evidence which bore most 
strongly against him; and ever and anon, 
throughout the trial, he exhibited a manifest 
restlessness of mind, which caused the per- 
spiration to bedew his forehead. Sometimes he 
glanced his eye, round the court, to see if he 
could descry the form of any one he knew, 
(besides those two young men who were appear- 
ing against him ;) but owing to some contin- 
gency, Mr. Woodville, and his friend, Mr. 
Newton, were so placed, that they could not 
gain a view of the prisoners, and therefore 
were not observable from the bar. 

Oh! could the spirits of his departed parents 
have visited that solemn hall of justice, and 
there beheld arraigned as a malefactor, the son 
they so foolishly loved, and too fondly cherished 
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— the boy they had left unchecked in folly, 
and unchastized for passion, surely they 
would have exclaimed in the bitter language 
of the royal father — " Oh ! Absalom, my son, 
my son, Absalom! — would God I had died 
for thee ! Oh, Absalom, my son, my son !" 

The Judge having minutely summed up 
the evidence, the Jury retired, and in an 
hour returned: (oh! who can tell the sad 
suspense which tortures the breasts of miserable 
felons during that eventful interval !) they pro- 
nounced the verdict ' Guilty' against all the 
prisoners, while they recommended Arthur to 
mercy. The declaration of the verdict agitated 
anew the frame of David Huntley, and Hutch- 
inson received it with a downcast look. The 
Judge then proceeded to pass sentence upon them . 
He first solemnly addressed David Huntley, 
commenting strongly upon the heinous nature 
of his offences, and stating that had the unfor-^ 
tunate individual, who had been the object of 
his brutal plunder, died, under the effects of 
his cruelty, naught would have remained but 
immediately to have pronounced sentence of 
death against him ; as the case stood, however, 
no danger was apprehended of the life of the 
said individual ; yet as the treatment exercised 
by him had been of such a violent nature, and 
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must evidently have been dictated by the most 
ferocious feelings, he should procecnl to sen- 
tence him to *^ transportation beyond the seas 
for the term of his natural Ufe^ The Judge 
then urged upon him the duty of seeking that 
peace with his Maker which would enable him 
to stand acquitted at his awful tribunal, when- 
ever he might be summoned to appear before 
it. Again the frame of Huntley was violently 
agitated, and for the first time for years he 
burst into a paroxysm of tears. The Judge 
then addressed Arthur Hutchinson ; and while 
he awfully condemned the offences for which 
he stood chargeable, in conjunction with the 
rest, admitted the force of those extenuating 
circumstances, which had been adduced in his 
favour; he should therefore sentence him to 
two years' imprisonment and hard labour, and 
the last year, solitary confinement. The 
Judge also impressed upon him the necessity 
of craving from the Lord Jehovah that for- 
giveness which sins such as his so urgently 
required. Sentence was then pronounced 
upon the other prisoners, of one or more years' 
imprisonment, among whom was the wicked 
servant of Mr. Woodville. 

Hutchinson displayed some emotion on 
receiving his sentence, which rapidly subsided 
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as though agreeably surprised at the nature it 
assumed. 

We stated, that from the position, in which 
Mr. Woodville, and his party were placed in the 
court, they could not obtain a glimpse of the 
prisoners at the bar ; therefore when the trial 
was ended, and they were about to be removed 
out of the Court, they were anxious to catch a 
view of them as they departed. For that 
purpose they fixed themselves in a convenient 
spot, and there, beheld the guilty and sentenced 
transgressors, led by the oflScers of justice from 
the place "v^here they had been receiving the 
sentence due to their several crimes, back to 
their appointed cells. The prisoners passed 
within a yard of where Mr. Woodville and 
Mr. Newton were standing, with the Vicar 
and the rest behind them. Hutchinson glanced 
a look of conscious shame at Mr. Woodville, 
mingled with an expression of a mind relieved 
from a fearful load of miserable suspense ; but 
while Huntley cast his eyes upon Mr. Newton, — 
that single view was sufficient, — he sunk amazed 
in the arms of the officers ; and though years 
had wrought many changes in the appearance 
of that ruined man, and crime had stamped 
upon his features the impress of its power, 
Mr. Newton in an instant recognized in the 
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condemned and fainting criminal, as he was 
borne from the presence of his Judge, the 
husband of his sister, and the father of 
Frederick Danville ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



" Now in the Creed's most high and holy strain 
Led to revere the Church's solemn tone, — 
The calm clear accents of the chosen one, 
Christ's mystic bride, ordained with him to reign." 

Lyra Apostolica. 

On the return of Mr. Woodville and his 
friends to Merton Lodge, they found the ex- 
ploring party had arrived at home after their 
morning excursion, and to their anxious en- 
quiries, respecting the issue of the trial, fur- 
nished the interesting particulars which have 
been narrated in the last chapter ; one and 
all deemed the verdict which had been given a 
correct verdict ; and the punishments awarded 
to the several criminals, seasonable and judi- 
cious. The sentence passed upon Hutchinson 
appeared to their minds one in every way 
suited to his case : had he been transported as 
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a convict for any term of years, he might 
have become more and more hardened in his 
banishment, and returned, perhaps, although 
an altered, yet not a better man ; but now the 
confinement in his own county prison, and 
part of that solitary, with the labour attendant 
upon his imprisonment, might produce those 
feelings which, if his life were spared, would, 
under this severe and well-merited discipline, 
render him yet an honourable, and useful 
member of society. 

The doom of the leader of the condemned 
band was next considered, and the surprise of 
all can be better imagined than expressed, 
when Mr. Newton informed them that the 
prisoner was no other than his own brother- 
in-law, and the parent of the youth whose 
late employer now appeared before them. 

Mr. Compton was much affected at this 
strange announcement; his thoughts again 
took their usual turn, and the recollection of 
his own brother once more visited his mind ; 
while Clara conjured before her fancy the 
image of the wicfked Frederick who soueht so 
basely to destroy her Edward's reputation, an 
image rendered still more hideous by the con- 
sideration of that horrible connexion which the 
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events of the day had served to exhibit, between 
him and the guilty malefactor about to be 
exiled for ever from his native shores. 

Mr. Newton lost no time in seeking for an 
opportunity of craving permission to visit the 
condemned man, ere he quitted his prison for 
his far-off banishment: through the instru- 
mentality of some neighbouring magistrates, 
this privilege was easily procured, and not 
many days after the trial, the guilty and 
sentenced criminal beheld in the visitor before 
him, the brother of his much-injured and 
departed wife. 

Leaving the miserable man and his com- 
panion in the cell of the former, while the 
latter is listening to the recital of his sad per- 
formances, (which we shall attempt speedily 
to lay before our readers,) we must beg them to 
accompany us for a short season, to the scenes 
in which Edward Woodville had moved, in the 
heart of our mighty city, during the tran- 
spiring of those events, which have occupied 
the minds of the people of Orpington. 

He had spent much of his time with his 
valued employer, Mr. Thomas Compton, and 
his excellent lady, and from them received that 
kindness, which in some measure, made amends 
for the absence of his chief source of pleasure. 
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in the person of Clara; from her he had 
frequently heard, and he was happy to find 
that the bright summer season, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of his own native town, 
wa* offering her those enjoyments which he 
had so often tasted. From the family at 
Merton Lodge, Edward had learned the pro- 
gress of affairs touching the approaching 
trial, and anxiously waited to hear of the 
termination of it. Of his cousin Alexan- 
der, Mr. Compton frequently talked in his 
conversations with Woodville, and while he 
mentioned him always in the kindest manner, 
and spoke of his many good qualities with 
pride and admiration, he oftentimes com- 
mented severely upon his attachment to a 
worthless brother — an attachment more warm 
than judicious, and more disposed to hide and 
nurture errors of conduct which a false par- 
tiality looked upon as mere "amiable weak- 
nesses." He regretted also to find his cousin 
so much subject to gloom and depression, on 
account of one so little meriting the slightest 
concern, and testified very strongly against 
that love of solitude, and stern retirement, 
which was so eminently fitted to render a man 
a misanthrope, and his mind morbid and un- 
happy; but, alas! Mr. Compton had never 
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rightly understood the character of the man' 
whose habits he condemned, — excellent as was 
the merchant himself, he did not know how to 
account for, because he never possessed, those 
finer sensibilities of our nature, which cha- 
racterized his cousin ; he could not define nor 
allow for those strong brotherly afiections 
which the other entertained, because he had 
never had a brother to love; he could not 
understand the meaning of that tender feeling, 
which will often exist when the object of it has 
striven to estrange himself from our hearts, 
because no such object had ever held a place 
in his : and with regard to retirement, he was 
as little alone, as perhaps his cousin was too 
much, (a fault very prevalent among many 
excellent Christians,) and therefore he could not 
enter into the nature of those hallowed joys 
which solitude hath ever been so eminently 
qualified to create. 

The world of busy strife and care, little 
imagine the bliss that is to be derived from 
secret retirement; and when that privacy is 
consecrated by the dedication of the soul to 
Him whose presence fills all space, then the 
peace and happiness resulting from it, are 
beyond all computation ; then is the spirit of 
the silent recluse filled with all the pleasures 
o 
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of a refined and holy fellowship, and the her- 
mitage of his Christian retirement, becomes the 
&irest spot he knows in the creation, and like 
the Psalmist, he remembers it "as the Land 
of Jordan, and as the Hill Mizar." It would 
be well were those who are ever in the crowd, or 
who at all events content themselves with public 
worship and family prayer, to pause awhile, ere 
they depreciate the secret and secluded habits 
of their fellow-Christians, and to call to mind, 
that to their supplications and solemn plead- 
ings with God may be traced many of the 
blessings earth possesses, 

" Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 
And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes. 
When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 
And think on her who thinks not on herself.'* 

Such views as these Edward took of the 
case of his respected friend, Mr. Alexander 
Compton, and he would fain have wished, that 
his other excellent employer would also deem 
his cousin's feelings alike honourable, and 
imitable. 

It was the day after .the trial, and Wood- 
ville having been called to a distant part of 
the town on special commercial business. 
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entered the room of a coflTee-house rather late 
in the evening, for the purpose of enjoying a 
little refreshment; he took up an evening 
paper, and his eye was immediately directed to 
the words — " Assize Intelligence ;" — the name 
of Arthur Hutchinson arrested his attention, 
and glancing anxiously down the column of 
the journal, to gain a glimpse of the verdict, 
found the words — "The jury found all the pri- 
soners guilty;* and also the several sentences 
which had been passed upon them. 

As he read the account of Arthur's sentence^ 
Woodville could scarce suppress a tear; his 
thoughts recurred to the period when he knew 
the unfortunate man in prosperity, and as yet 
untouched by moral degradation; he re- 
membered the meeting during a morning walk 
with Philip Walsinghame, when he tauntingly 
required the definition of true friendship, and 
when the minister's son so faithfiiUy drew the 
portrait, which had he cordially embraced, 
perhaps his fate might have been less dis- 
astrous ; — then the recollection of the night at 
the debating club presented itself to his mind, 
and sundry other reminiscences, which served 
to occasion much concern to his feeling and 
sensible spirit. 

For some while Edward read and pondered, 
o 2 
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and Righcd, as though unconscious that he wa9 
observed, of as though he had been the solitary 
occupant of the cofFee-room ; but on laying 
down the paper which he had been so intently 
perusing, and on preparing to quit the house, 
he was suddenly addressed by the voice of an 
individual, who had been sitting near him dur- 
ing the whole of the time. 

" You have doubtless forgotten me," said the 
stranger ; " for some time has now elapsed since 
we met ; but I have not ceased to remember 
you, and have long wished for an opportunity 
of meeting you again. I was one of the party 
on the night of the meeting at the house of that 
unhappy man, whose fate is recorded in yonder 
journal. Do you remember a certain Unitarian 
caviller, who, throughout the debate, kept offer- 
ing remarks against the reasonableness and 
lawfulness of a national religion ? — remarks as 
ungracious as they were false." 

" I do," replied Woodville. 

" Then I am that individual, though, thanks 
be to God, no longer an Unitarian caviller. 
From that night I began seriously to weigh 
the important matters, which I had so long 
given over to the speculations of my own 
perverted reason. The observations which. 
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dropped from your lips on that occasion — obser- 
vations which you derived from the Word of 
inspired truth — produced powerful and search- 
ing thoughts ; and I was led to search in the 
Scriptures daily, " whether such things were so." 
Thus, sir, to you I owe in a great measure my 
first inquiries after truth, which led me event- 
ually to renounce the paths of error, and to find 
by continual and prayerftil investigation of the 
Bible, 'Him, of whom Moses and the Prophets 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Jo- 
seph.'" 

" I am rejoiced to hear such an account of 
your altered state," rejoined Woodville ; "and 
would truly glorify God for having made me, 
(however humble,) an instrument, for shaking 
your erroneous views, and leading you to seek 
after the truth. May I enquire what has been 
your subsequent course ? " 
. " I quitted Orpington a few weeks after that 
meeting, and came to this city to fill a mercan- 
tile post. I am now a member of that Church 
whose scriptural nature, and whose divine au- 
thority I once repudiated, — and, I trust, am a 
firm believer in, though an unworthy follower 
of, that blessed Saviour whose divinity I once 
denied. Of the sinftil course of Arthur Hutch- 
inson I heard, from time to time, but was not 
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aware of the result of his trial, till I read it this 
evening in the paper before us." 

" Well may you have reason to bless the 
sovereign mercy of God," exclaimed Woodville, 
as he grasped the hand of his new acquaintance 
at parting, " seeing that you have been pre- 
served from those acts of overt immorality, to 
the commission of which poor Hutchinson was 
led, by reason of his pernicious and destructive 
opinions and sentiments." 

Edward returned home with feeling of chas- 
tened gladness ; and while on the one side the 
image of the guilty prisoner, who made ship- 
wreck of faith and of a good conscience, glided 
by, and caused him to sigh over the recollection, 
the form of the converted Socinian presented 
itself on the other hand, and enabled him to 
rejoice with thanksgiving over the remembrance 
that the Lord had made him in some sort, the 
means of directing his mind from heresy to truth, 
from Satan unto Christ ; and though many 
blessed texts of God's Word had at various sea- 
sons, filled the breast of this virtuous and pious 
young Christian, with delight and peace, yet on 
no previous occasion did he feel so much the 
possessor of heavenly joy, as on the night which 
closed the day wherein he had met the re- 
claimed heretic, when, ere he retired to rest, 
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his eye fell upon that passage in the writings 
of the Apostle St. James, — " Let him know 
that he which converteth a sinner from the 
error of his way, shall save a soul from death, 
and shall hide a multitude of sins." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



" Since his dread sentence, nothing seemed to be 
As once it was." Crabbb. 

" I pray you. 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate. 
Speak of me as I am, nothing extenuate.'* 

Shakspearb. 

** He dies, and gives no sign.'' Shakspbarb. 



From the moment in which David Huntley 
(whom we must now call Danville) beheld his 
brother-in-law, (that moment which so quickly 
followed the hearing of his fearful sentence,) he 
had become the prey of no enviable emotions. 
The recollection of his guilt was sufficient to 
sting his conscience; the doom which a violated 
law had inflicted upon him was sufficient to 
overwhelm his spirit ; but the sight of one who 
brought before his mind's eye the image of her, 
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"whom he should most have cherished, but 
whom he most basely forsook, and that, too, at 
an instant when of all others his recognition 
would have been most distant from his thoughts; 
this was the crowning point of his misery ; this 
was too much for his soul ; and the once des- 
perate and violent man was subdued and abased, 
under such a weight of retributive visitations. 

When, therefore, Mr. Newton entered the 
cell of his guilty and condemned relation, he 
found him sinking under his insurmountable 
load of mental anguish. Hardened and des- 
perate man though he had been, the time had 
come when his strength, both of body and mind, 
had failed him. His violent mode of living 
had conduced towards the derangement of his 
physical and mental powers ; and though for a 
while he had borne up under the pressure of 
accumulated ills, he at length gave way when 
his career of infamy was stopped, and his doom 
was about to descend upon his head. 

To the eye of Mr. Newton, he presented 
indeed the wreck of which once he was ; and 
his altered state wrought powerfully upon the 
feelings of the beholder. 

Having requested his relative to listen to 
some details which he wished to furnish 
him with, ere he quitted him and all that 
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belonged to his country for ever, the wretched 
criminal began : — 

" Huntley was the name which I have of late 
assumed, while you knew me originally by the 
name of Danville. That name I imparted to 
her who was the sister of your love, and of whom 
I basely robbed you, and afterwards more basely 
deserted. That name my offspring bore ; and, 
if the boy still lives, bears it along with him in 
his journeyings through the world. But Dan- 
ville also was a false name : my real name you 
have never known. Once 'twas known and 
loved, even in me, its present disgracer. It was 
a name I was justly proud of, and I never 
would bring it into dishonour. While I walked 
in virtue's paths, I evermore gloried in it ; but 
when I forsook the ways of rectitude and mo- 
rality, I immediately disclaimed it ; and thus, 
for my last and greatest offence, have been tried 
and condemned as David Huntley. I did wish 
to pass from my prison to the ship that is to 
convey me to the far distant land, without re- 
vealing that, which will attach odium to a name 
so honourable, and borne even now, I doubt 
not, by those dear ones whom, alas ! I foolishly 
judged unworthy of my respect and love ; and 
had I not been so suddenly and strangely en- 
countered by you, on the day when my trial 
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was completed, and my doom pronounced, — 
you, the brother of my poor forsaken wife, — 
you, the last relative these eyes had witnessed, 
ere they became familiar with scenes of crime, 
— had I not been thus brought into contact 
with you, doubtless these lips would have been 
sealed in silence, and I should have sailed from 
my native shores, the possessor of a name which 
no man knew, and therefore which no man re- 
garded. But from the instant I beheld you, I 
was oppressed with conflicting thoughts as to 
whether I should divulge my real name, and 
any of the particulars of my former life. After 
much combating of these thoughts in my 
mind, I at length determined upon making a 
declaration of the same to you, if permitted to 
see you once again; and therefore in a few 
words I will state my original position in the 
world up to the period when I first saw your 
sister. Of my subsequent course you know 
too accurately the nature, and you perceive the 
penalty I am now beginning to endure ; but, 
ere I make the revelation, inform me if you 
can, of the state of her I once called my wife, 
and of the boy who sprung from our unhappy 
alliance." 

Mr. Newton in a gentle way acquainted the 
miserable man with the early death of his 
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wife after his desertion, and proceeded to 
dwell upon the eventful life of his son, — his 
recent disgraceful conduct, and his departure 
for a remote part of the world. During this 
recital, Mr. Newton suppressed the names of 
Frederick's employers. 

The announcement of these startling facts 
shook the frame of the wretched culprit ; the 
bitter tears burst from eyes, that erst had 
been unused to weep ; he groaned and sighed 
as though his heart, lately so proof against 
impression, would break within him, and at 
length the exhausted efforts of his nature 
ceased for a while to play, and he fell back as 
though life itself was extinguished. After a 
little while, however, he again revived, and 
thus proceeded in his declaration : — 

" I was born of highly respectable parents, 

— parents who loved me, and, because they 

loved me, taught me to follow the truth, and 

to avoid error, 

*' They told me that shame would never betide 
With truth for my creed, and God for my guide." 

They took every opportunity of correcting in 
my childhood what they rightly deemed amiss ; 
and which, if I had striven to eradicate, would 
not have brought me, doubtless, to this igno- 
.minious condition ; they gave me a good and 
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judicious education, and having discharged 
their duty faithfully towards me, — having 
dedicated me to God in infancy at the baptis- 
mal font — ^having led me to the confirmation of 
my early vows — having always conducted me. 
to the venerable temple of their Lord, and 
having given me their parting exhortation^ 
and their dying blessing, they departed from 
the world, and left me in possession of a com- 
fortable competency, together with an only . 
brother, whom I dearly loved, and who was 
worthy of my warmest aflections. He, too, 
had been trained in virtue's ways, but oh! 
how difierently did he use the advantages 
which were afforded him ! Soon after our 
parents' death, I became the companion of 
sceptical and immoral men — men who drew 
me from my home — who enticed me from my 
brother — ^who seduced me from my church — 
who finally robbed me of my faith. I became 
by this means obnoxious to my family con- 
nexions, more especially to a mercantile cousin 
of mine, with whom my brother was a partner; 
manof strictmoral principles, and who "abhorred 
thevery appearance of evil;" and being a staunch 
believer in divine things, he denounced all 
forms of scepticism and heresy. My money 
having been to a great extent squandered by 
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my incorrect mode of living, I was anxious to 
embark in some commercial engagement, and 
oflTered myself to my cousin as a partner, 
(together with my brother,) but he seemed to 
entertain a horror of me ; and though several 
years the elder of my brother, he was preferred, 
— but oh! — how justly! I was, however, 
wounded beyond measure by what I deemed 
unjustifiable partiality on the part of my 
cousin, while I felt chagrined at what I con- 
sidered the unconcern manifested by my 
brother on the occasion. I resolved, therefore, 
to leave the scenes of my disappointed hopes. 
I acted up to my resolution. I bade farewell 
to my brother, and repaired to a distant part 
of the kingdom with the remains of my 
patrimony, and with the lull freight of infi- 
delity and sinful passions. From that spot I 
set sail for Cork, where you know I first saw 
you, and your poor sister; it was then I strove to 
win her afiectionate, unsuspecting heart, — it was 
then I pretended to be what I never was ; and 
though you remonstrated, and though you 
forbade, I nevertheless succeeded, and bore 
off my prize in triumph. We lived in a sort 
of false peace, and disguised tranquillity, in a 
quiet town in the North of England, till 
Frederick was born, when finding my resources 
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nearly expended, and seeing no means for 
relieving my exigencies, and having wickedly 
quarrelled with her, whose spirit was too mild 
to retaliate, as it was too fragile to endure 
sorrow, in an evil hour I forsook the mother 
and the child, and went I knew not whither. 
From that day I became a reckless man ; no 
recollection of my parents' solicitude — no me- 
mory of my brother's love — no thought of her, 
I so wantonly deceived, and so shamefully 
abandoned, ever produced a single good emo- 
tion ; but I went from place to place, from 
evil to evil, from one vile association to 
another, till — (but I forbear to fill your ear with 
the long recital of my villanies) — I became the 
plunderer of my fellow-men, and the ruffianly 
leader of a band of robbers. For many a 
month I followed undetected this diabolical 
trade ; till at length offended Heaven arrested 
my progress, and brought me here in order to 
receive the punishment I so richly merited, 
and once more to behold him, whose beloved 
sister I sacrificed, and whose family I endea- 
voured to disgrace !" 

Here he paused, — terrible were the emotions 
of the guilty man ; having, however, rallied 
once again, he begged Mr. Newton would 
divulge the names of the merchants with 
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whom his unhappy boy had been placed, and 
whom he so wickedly deceived ; " for," added 
the criminal (with half- choked utterance), 
" perhaps they were good men, like my cousin, 
and my brother, and therefore the offspring 
of so bad a father might be guilty of like vile 
dispositions, towards those who deserved better 
things." 

Mr. Newton hesitated for an instant, and 
then repeated the names of the merchants of 
our tale, and the employers of his son. 

" Then I have lived to hear this before I go 
hence for ever !" exclaimed the guilty felon ; 
and then gathering up the few remains of 
strength which still continued to him, he 
exclaimed — " It is the same — my cousin — my 
brother!— the owners of my real name, — the 
employers of my poor, miserable boy ! Yes, 
I shall even now keep my word ; I told him 
• my brother Alexander — he would never see 
me more ! The sands of life are fast ebbing away ; 
but ere I die I am permitted to tell a man who 
is the brother of my departed wife, and the 
friend of my brother, that though Danville 
basely deceived him, and wickedly spoiled 
him of his dearest treasure, and although 
Huntley went forth from perfidy to theft, and 
from justice to his dungeon, yet that the owner 
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of those disgraceful names once rejoiced in a 
nobler and a better, — even in that you have 
now been uttering in my ears. My name is 
Compton — William Compton ; here, — take this 
paper — 'tis the copy of my last farewell note 
to Alexander, my brother, and when you see 
him again, deal gently with him touching the 
announcement of my fate ; slip this document 
into his hands, and bid him keep the same for 
my sake." 

Here the wretched man stopped suddenly as 
though choking for utterance ; — he gave a 
ghastly stare around the walls of his prison, 
fixed his eyes intently upon Mr. Newton, and 
falling back on his pallet of straw, closed them 
for ever! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



** Thou Shalt thy sinful self deplore^ 

Thy worldly wisdom still unleanuDg 

Still to a father's house returning.'* 

The Cathbdbal. 



•* I have learnt more in yonder tower. 
Than in all life's varied day ; 
IVe seen myself, how vile I've been, 
I saw, and was afraid." Palmbr. 



On quitting the gaol where he had witnessed 
80 awful and affecting a scene, Mr. Newton 
glanced at the paper which the wretched 
culprit had entrusted to his care ; part of it 
seemed to be written in fresher characters, as 
though recently penned, and on looking more 
minutely he discovered a date which showed 
that such was the fact ; it was a copy of the 
note which the reader will recollect was read 
by Mr. Alexander Compton to Edward Wood- 
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ville, but the additional passage was the 
following : 

" I said I should keep a copy of my fare- 
well epistle to you. Your guilty and miserable 
brother, condemned by an earthly judge to 
banishment, and by the Judge of ' quick and 
dead ' to eternal death, writes these words in 
the cell of his prison, by leave of his keeper, 
ere he quits it for ever. I told you I should 
never see you more ; may this reach you, if it 
be only to say — ' Keep fast hold of the truth, 
let her not go ; had I done so, these chains 
would not be about me, and you would not 
have recognized a felon, in the person of your 
unfortunate brother, 

"William Compton." 

Deeply affected by what had lately tran- 
spired, Mr. Newton was also perplexed, as to 
how he should act, relatively to the communi- 
cation of these distressing events to the brother 
of the deceased criminal. Having stated all 
to Mr. Woodville, that gentleman strongly 
recommended silence for a season, as the mind 
of Mr. Alexander Compton was unfit for the 
reception of such sudden and sad revelations 
of his kinsman's fate ; it was deemed prudent, 
therefore, to suffer him to return immediately 
to London, as he had intimated his wish so to 
p 2 
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do, and then gradually to make the disclosure 
to him there : were he to be apprised of the 
facts while in the vicinity of the departed 
criminal, his excitement might lead him to do 
something that might prove detrimental ; and 
therefore, if Mr. Newton could return with 
him to the metropolis ere he departed for 
his home, and undertake to reveal the secret 
at a fitting time and place, it would be de- 
sirable. To this advice of Mr. Woodville, 
Mr. Newton responded, and promised to ac- 
company Mr. Compton to London on the fol- 
lowing morning. Overwhelmed with gratitude 
for the favours received at the hospitable hands 
of the family at Merton Lodge, the two tra- 
vellers took their leave of the household, and 
started for the metropolis. 

Mr. Newton, however, had found something 
more to interest him in his visit to this family 
than even the strange meeting with his in- 
famous relative, or the tragic scene of his fear- 
ful end ; he had been inspired with a feeling he 
had not before possessed — the feeling of love 
towards one whom he should wish to own as 
his future companion in life. The object of 
this regard was Miss Morland, the before- 
mentioned governess in the mansion of the 
Woodvilles ; he had avowed his attachment to 
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her, and from her had received expressions of 
a reciprocal affection. He had communicated 
the affair to Mr. Woodville, who readily con- 
curred in the arrangement, and a corre- 
spondence having been entered into, between 
the lady and her friends upon the subject, they 
willingly gave their approbation, and it now 
only remained for a few preliminary prepara- 
tions to be made, ere Mr. Newton took her 
with him as his wife, to his home in the 
" Emerald Isle." 

In the views and sentiments of Miss Mor- 
land and her intended husband there was a 
manifest similarity, particularly upon religious 
matters ; and though (as has been instanced) 
they both evinced opinions upon one funda- 
mental point of doctrine, sadly erroneous, and 
possessing a dangerous practical tendency, 
namely, the reliance upon their own good 
deeds for acceptance with Heaven, yet they 
likewise agreed upon other points connected 
with the important subject of Christianity, 
in which they manifested less objectionable 
notions. 

Mr. Newton, on his arrival in town, first 
communicated all the startling circumstances 
of Danville's history to Edward Woodville, 
who apprised Mr. Thomas Compton, and from 
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him gained a notice of a fitting opportunity to 
reveal the same to his cousin. That season 
at length arrived, and in as delicate a manner 
as possible, Mr. Newton, in the presence of 
Edward, divulged the fate of his long-lost 
brother to Mr. Alexander Compton. 

The merchant was a man of prayer, from 
the constant exercise of the same in the hours 
of retirement, he had gained support fi^m his 
God in the moments of his sorrow and depres- 
sion, and when his heart was overwhelmed 
with grief, he found refuge in the " Rock that 
was higher than he :" when, therefore, the sad 
story of his brother's career was concluded, and 
the duplicate letter placed in his hands and 
read, in place of giving vent to any violent 
paroxysm, he calmly and meekly received the 
mournful intelligence, acknowledging the hand 
of God in the matter, and convinced that His 
ways are ways of perfect wisdom and justice ; 
and that " though hand join in hand, the 
wicked shall not go unpunished." While un- 
acquainted with the real course of his brother's 
life, he evermore felt misgivings and fears ; but 
now that the whole detail of that course was 
unfolded before him, he was led to adore the 
retributive dealings of that God who has de- 
termined to punish sin, and to repay vengeance 
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to the wicked. The latter portion of his 
brother's note more strongly evidenced than 
anything had ever done before, — the desirable- 
ness of adhering to the " good old paths ;" and 
the advice and warning of a condemned criminal, 
at the last hour of his existence upon earth, 
came fraught with more solemn weight than 
all the lengthened themes upon morality which 
he had ever read, or the most awakening dis- 
courses upon the way and end of sinners to 
which he had listened. Thus, though sensibly 
affected by the recollection of his unhappy 
brother's awful end, the good man's principal, 
feeling was that of acquiescence in the sovereign 
will of God, and in adoration of that justice 
which is the grand attribute of the ever- 
blessed Jehovah. 

The circumstance which most deeply affected 
the mind of the merchant was, that the youth- 
ful son of his own brother should have proved 
to be the offending clerk whose career in folly 
and impiety we are already acquainted with ; 
that Frederick should have been his own 
nephew, and he knew it not ; this it was which 
most touched the springs of his heart's emo- 
tions. As we have, however, already stated, he 
found relief in prayer, and those principles of 
steady faith and firm reliance on God, which 
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had ever sustained him, enabled him now to 
submit to the righteous dispensation of Heaven. 

Time, which wears away the deepest im- 
pressions, which obliterates from the "book 
and volume of the brain'* even the most che- 
rished records, had in some sort served to 
banish the sad thoughts which the fate of his 
brother had created in Mr. Alexander Comp- 
ton's mind ; and it afforded his connexions great 
delight to find him habituaUj more cheerful 
and less addicted to melancholy moods, than, 
during the days ere he became acquainted with 
the entire truth of his brother's condition. 

Time had, moreover, effected other things ; 
the body of the condemned and deceased Wil- 
liam Compton had long been committed to the 
dishonourable grave of a criminal. His son, 
Frederick, for weeks upon the mighty deep, 
had gained, in the company of his protector, 
the place of his destination. Mr. Newton had 
become allied to the object of his affections, 
the governess of Merton Lodge, and had 
returned with his wife to his home amid the 
lakes of Killarney. Clara Compton had again 
returned to London and to her Edward ; and 
Arthur Hutchinson had passed his first year 
of labour and of gloom in the county gaol. 

During this period also, sundry changes for 
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the better were appearing in the town of Or- 
pington ; the fate of Hutchinson had wrought 
powerfully upon the minds of a large portion 
of the community ; and the excellent vicar, 
Mr. Walsinghame, let slip no occasion for 
fanning the sparks of reformation into a flame. 
There seemed a less hostile disposition towards 
the Church among several of the people ; the 
Vicar's unblemished character, his amiable 
manners, his munificent kindness, his patient 
forbearance of injury and reproach, had tended 
to conciliate many and to soften the prejudices 
of not a few ; those who had once striven to 
depreciate his worth, and to slander his cha- 
racter, were now forced to confess that they 
could find no occasion of fault in him; and 
many a violent abuser of his parochial pastor 
willingly and humbly recanted his former un- 
j ustifiable sentiments respecting him. The church 
was better filled than heretofore ; the separat- 
ists fell away, and their numbers materially 
diminished ; the interest of the meeting-house 
which had been erected by a spirit of captious 
opposition, appeared rapidly to be on the 
decline ; debts were incurred which could not 
readily be met ; difficulties arose which could 
hardly be overcome ; disputes sprang up which 
terminated in another separation, till at length 
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many came over to the church, and by the 
divine blessing were rendered ornamental 
members of " our most holy faith." The 
" Unitarian chapel** since the time of Arthur's 
downfall, had, as we stated on a former occa- 
sion, lost one of its props ; and now the self- 
styled minister of the place, read his moral 
essays or discoursed on his deistical doctrines, 
to a poor and insignificant minority. The 
several institutions which Hutchinson had been 
the chief means of establishing, had now be- 
come defunct ; those institutions which offer 
to the poor man, the mechanic, or the artizan, 
that dangerous, specious kind of knowledge 
which raises the minds of its objects far above 
the level Providence has ordained they should 
occupy, and which leads them to the neglect 
of that best of all knowledge, '' the wisdom 
which Cometh from above." We have always 
entertained the opinion, — an opinion strength- 
ened by the concurrent testimony of abler and 
better judges than ourselves, and one, moreover, 
borne out by our own constant experience, — 
that an incalculable load of mischief has been 
wrought, upon the mass of our village and 
provincial population, by the delivery of pubUc 
lectures, having for their object the dissemina- 
tion of error, and the propagation of false 
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systems either in politics or religion : while 
still among his townspeople, Arthur Hutchin- 
son had encouraged these pubUc harangues 
and dissertations, and by this means seed was 
sown in the minds of many, the evils of which, 
only the harvest of the day of judgment will 
fiiUy exhibit. 

Soon after, however, Hutchinson's dis- 
graceftd removal from the scenes and asso- 
ciations in which he wa^ so conspicuously 
prominent, the mayor of Orpington departed 
this life, a man of lax religious opinions, one 
who allowed the right of private judgment to 
an unreasonable extent, and who professed 
what are termed "liberal principles" in politics ; 
thus he allowed the use of the Town Hall for 
the delivery of the aforesaid injurious lec- 
tures, and often honoured them with his pre- 
sence : he had, however, gone to receive his 
reward, and was succeeded in his office by a 
very different man, who discouraged all such 
efforts to degenerate and corrupt the minds of 
the townspeople; and, therefore, when applica- 
tions were made for the hall by the supporters 
of the several lecturers, they were invariably 
negatived by the new mayor, until at length 
no other place being found available for their 
purpose, the practice of lecturing was entirely 
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abandoned. Now, therefore, instead of a crowd 
of working men and artificers, thronging a 
building to catch morsels of impure knowledge 
and corrupt counsel, from the lips of some 
violent declaimer on the rights of the people, 
the claims of the poor, the intolerance of the 
Church, and other clamorous themes, wherewith 
to stir up the minds of men to discontent, 
rebellion and anarchy ; instead of this, many 
of them would return home to their cottages, 
after their daily dutie were accomplished, 
gpend their evenings quietly and rationally 
with their wives and children, and on the 
Sabbath day appear in the church of their 
parish to hear and receive the knowledge of 
Him " whom to know is life eternal." 

Thus an evident improvement was charac- 
terizing the town of Orpington, and very gra- 
tifying was it to the minds of the Walsing- 
hames and of the Woodvilles to behold so 
manifest a change for the better ; — but what of 
Arthur all the while ? As we stated, his first 
year of imprisonment was past; the hard 
labour, which formed so considerable an ingre- 
dient in his cup of penalty, had been endured, 
and now he was entering upon his second year 
of confinement, which was to be solitary. 

Although severe was the sentence, and great 
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the punishment inflicted upon this unfortunate 
man, he was grateful to those who had done 
all that was practicable in recommending him 
to mercy : and though hard the penalty he 
had to suffer, he could not but deem it prefer- 
able to banishment from his country as a 
convict, even though it might be for a short 
season only. While sensible, however, to a 
certain extent of the advantage he possessed 
over the case of his colleague, and while some- 
what impressed by the accounts which he had 
gained of his history and sudden and awful 
death, Arthur manifested no sorrow for sin, 
he even exhibited less feeUng than before his 
trial ; even memory itself appeared for awhile 
to exert but little power over his mind ; and 
though lately called to endure the sharp re- 
wards of his guilt, he seemed less susceptible 
of serious impressions of its heinousness, and 
less alive to its turpitude and frightful effects. 

In this state of mind the lonely criminal 
passed the first months of his solitary year in 
his dungeon, with no companion near him, 
within the sound of no human voice, save that 
of his jailor, and with no book, save the hest^ 
did this unfortunate being spend his long and 
weary days, and his dark and doleful nights. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

'* Sweet are the uses of adversity." 

Shakspeake. 

It was towards the latter end of the brio-ht 

o 

summer season, and the year of Arthur Hutch- 
inson's solitary imprisonment was drawing also 
to a close, when, after a day of extreme de- 
pression of mind, occasioned by the horrid 
glooms of his present situation, he threw him- 
self upon his miserable pallet, and strove to 
sleep away a portion of the dark hours that 
had drawn their shades around him. Not far 
off from his dismal cell, stood the habitations 
of happy beings, whose eyelids were closed in 
sweet repose, waiting for the dawn, to open 
them again in peace ; every sound was hushed 
in nature ; the last bell of the evening had 
ceased to chime, and the angel of slumber arose 
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from his mossy bed, and scattered softly the 
invisible seeds of sleep ; the wearied husband- 
man, tired with the burden and heat of the 
day, laid himself down, and the rest of the 
labouring man was sweet; the tenants of the cot- 
tage, from the white-haired man to the infant 
in the cradle, slumbered profoundly ; the sick 
one forgot for a while his pains ; the sorrowful 
their griefs ; the child of poverty forgot his 
cares, and many a good man, blest of Heaven, 
was holding converse with eternal things in 
beautiful dreams, and enquiring for " God his 
Maker, who giveth songs in the night." It 
was the season for general repose; the mid- 
night had come, — 

" And now was haggard care asleep, 

Now did the widow Sorrow smile, 
And slaves were hashed in slumber deep. 

Forgetting pain and woe awhile." 

But the silent inmate of the prison slept not ; 
every eflTort to compose his troubled soul was 
futile ; he was tossing to and fro in the agony 
of a wounded spirit ; his mind, which for a 
season had become obtuse, now recovered its 
wonted tone, and memory, which had failed for 
a time to operate upon his feelings, once more 
resumed her office ; while conscience, whose 
whispers had been oftentimes stifled, now 
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spake in thundering accents, and told him 
that "there was no peace for the wicked ;"— no 
marvel, then, that Arthur's sleep went from 
him. Again there appeared before him in 
terrible array, his innumerable transgressions ; 
like spectre-forms they danced before his horri- 
fied vision, and seemed to point to the " Lake 
that burneth with fire and brimstone ;" once 
more the bright, calm days of innocence and 
childhood appeared with all their sunshine and 
their peace, and as they vanished, made the 
blackness of sin appear more exceedingly fear- 
ful. Again he heard his sire's warning voice, 
— his mother's dying wish, and then words of 
awful import rushed into his memory: — "It 
had been better for them not to have known 
the way of righteousness, than after they have 
known it to turn aside from the holy command- 
ment delivered unto them." The shade of the 
departed criminal whose evil example brought 
him hither, flitted by, and he remembered that 
he was an apostate, and like him had left the 
fold ; and where now was his spirit ? Where 
would his appear, if summoned at that instant 
from the earthly dungeon to the tribunal of an 
offended God? 

Haunted by these solemn thoughts, despair 
at length took possession of his soul, and the 
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wretched man clanked his chains, and gnashed 
his teeth, in the desperate, paroxysm of a tor- 
mented spirit. By his side lay the Bible, but 
there was no light to read it by ; that book 
whose truths he had denied, and whose precepts 
he had violated ; in frantic phrenzy he seized 
the precious volume, and exclaimed, " Is there 
yet, can there be, anything within these pages 
that could speak of relief for one so vile as I ? 
Can any ray of hope visit my soul ?" The 
wild fit subsided, and he paused ; he again 
exclaimed, " Oh memory ! thou hast loaded me 
with horrors ; bring to me some sole remaining 
comforting hope, that others as vile as I have 
been, have obtained mercy?" And memory 
was not deaf to the agonized cry, but brought 
up from ages past, the afflicted King Ma- 
nasseh, bound with his chains, and groaning 
in the depths of his sorrow; and then she 
whispered in the ear of the wretched man, 
that when he "besought the Lord his God, 
and humbled himself greatly before the God 
of his father, and when he prayed unto him, 
God was intreated of him, and heard his sup- 
plication." Then she summoned the favoured 
King of Israel's tribes, who, for murder and 
adultery, uttered those plaintive words, "Have 
mercy upon me, O God, according to thy 
Q 
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loving kindness; according to the multitiide 
of thy tender mercies, blot out my trans- 
gressions ;" and she told him how that he was 
forgiven of his God. And then appeared the 
form of Saul of Tarsus, the persecuting and 
injurious enemy of Christ, and the words of 
the pardoned transgressor sounded in his ears — 
" I obtained mercy." And finally, memory took 
him to the brow of the hill of Calvary, and 
showed him that illustrious Sacrifice who was 
oflered upon its summit for the sins of the uni- 
verse ; and on either side of him appeared two 
malefactors ; she pointed to the penitent thiefi 
and bade him list to his dying prayer for 
mercy ; he heard it, and he caught the gracious 
answer, and it was enough; the despairing 
sinner gained a beam of hope ; mercy seemed 
standing by his side, whispering kind messages 
in his ear ; and the voice of his despised and 
rejected Saviour seemed uttering the words, 
" Whosoever believeth in me shall not perish." 
" And I may not perish even yet," exclaimed 
the repenting offender. " It was a thief that 
cried for forgiveness; it was a thief that obtained 
it ; it was a despiser of his Redeemer, in the 
person of that malefactor; for formerly he 
railed on him and denied him. It is the par- 
allel to my case. I have been a malefactor 
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even as he. I have derided my Saviour in 
like manner with him, and his prayer shall be 
my prayer, his faith shall be my faith — " Lord 
remember me'^ 

The daylight broke through the gratings of 
Arthur's prison. The night so eventful to the 
soul of that lonely man had worn away, a night 
whose waking hours had witnessed the flight 
of dire despair, and the entrance of a heavenly 
hope into the recesses of a broken and a con- 
trite heart. Those gloomy walls had caught 
the echo of the returning sinner's first prayer 
to heaven ; and angels had witnessed the me- 
morable spectacle, and as the guilty man cried 
out for mercy, swept their golden harps, and 
exclaimed — " Behold he prayeth." 



q2 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



" And now with all a mother's love she glows. 
To bid her wanderers on the Church repose." 

Lord John Mannbbs. 



From that night may be dated the era of a new 
creation in the character of Arthur HutchinsoD. 
When hope had driven away despair, and the 
language of supplication trembled on the lips 
of the unhappy transgressor, — it was at tha 
moment that his heart felt the subduing in- 
fluence of divine love, and his spirit drank in 
the gracious announcement, "Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; 
though red like crimson, they shall be as wool." 
It was the consciousness that though the vilest 
of men, yet the grace of God could pardon and 
sanctify him, which made his past enormities 
appear still more aggravated ; and never before 
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did he entertain such a horror of his iniquities, 
as at the moment when hope told him that 
they might be all forgiven. 

His prayers did not cease on that eventfiil 
night ; for having begun in the breast of this 
repentant sinner the work of contrition, the 
Holy Spirit left it not incomplete, but day by 
day wrought afresh those feelings in his mind, 
which led him to detest sin, not as the cause 
simply of all his shame and suffering, but as sin 
— to hate it for its own sake, and because it was 
" that abominable thing which God hateth." 

Thus, the remaining few months of Arthur's 
solitary confinement were blessed of God, as 
the period in which this "wicked man forsook 
his unrighteous thoughts," and returned unto 
God that he might " abundantly pardon." The 
prison of his lonely wretchedness became the 
starting point, in the new and right way, and 
those dungeon walls first heard his faith-in- 
spired prayer to Jesus, and his subsequent 
reserve to live to his glory. 

This resolution he ardently implored the 
Divine Spirit to enable him to keep, should he 
again be permitted to emerge from his ignomi- 
nious abode into the freedom and happiness of 
recovered virtue. 

Now hope painted in the distance the new 
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scenes in which the reclaimed offender would 
move and act. He saw once more the Church 
he left for the temple of heresy ; and he longed 
again to tread its hallowed aisles, and join in the 
responses of the true worshippers of God. He 
fancied himself seated in some quiet room, with 
the open Scriptures on the table, and holy books 
scattered all around; and he intently fixed 
upon the acquisition of divine wisdom, and the 
seeking after heavenly truth. Then, how would 
he feed upon the Word of the living God? how 
would he rove through the length and breadth 
of the inspired pages? how would he &sten 
upon every passage which more clearly showed 
him the folly of his past opinions, which pointed 
out more fully the sin of separation from Christ's 
true and visible Church, which stamped with a 
firmer impress divinity upon those doctrines 
which that Church sets forth, and those sacra- 
ments which she administers, and which exhi- 
bited in a more direct manner than ever the 
connection between sin as the cause, and suf- 
fering as the efiect; between error as the means, 
and ruin as the end. 

And now at length the period arrived for his 
liberation, and he who entered that county gaol 
a burdened and abandoned transgressor, quitted 
it the penitent and humbled malefactor. The 
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prayer had been offered, "I have sinned against 
Heaven and in thy sight ; make me as one of 
thy hired servants ;" — and it had been registered 
in heaven ; and having paid the penalty which 
the violated laws of his country had demanded, 
he returned a converted man to liberty and peace. 

No small joy did it occasion the minds of 
the Vicar and his household. Philip rejoiced 
to gaze once more upon so altered a being, and 
gladly did he welcome him into the paths of 
holiness and virtue. The Woodvilles also were 
not a little gratified ; and truly it was enough 
to cause thankful joy, to witness one (who, in a 
few short years, had renounced the faith of his 
fathers, and embraced pernicious heresies which 
had led him into the commission of fiightfiil 
offences,) brought back again into the fold of 
Christ, a weeping, contrite believer in the 
truths he once denied. 

It was the seventh Sunday after Trinity, 
when Arthur Hutchinson first entered the 
church of Orpington after his imprisonment. 
Never had he visited that church with such 
feelings before — feelings of contrite sorrow, 
deep abasement, and an overpowering grati- 
tude to that long-suffering God who had enter- 
tained '^ thoughts of peace towards him to give 
him a desired end/' 
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Mr. Walsinghame discoursed from the Epis- 
tle for the day, and verily no more fitting pas- 
sage could have been selected than that portion 
which happened to be appointed by the Church 
for that day : 

" I speak after the manner of men, because 
of the infirmity of your flesh ; for as ye have 
yielded your members servants to uncleanness, 
and to iniquity unto iniquity, even so now yield 
your members servants to righteousness unto 
hoUness. For when ye were the servants 
of sin, ye were free from righteousness. 
What fruit had ye then in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed ? for the end 
of those things is death; but now being 
made free from sin, and become servants to 
God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life. For the wages of sin 
is death; but the gift of God is eternal Ufe 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

How applicable to the case of the repentant 
transgressor of our tale ! Truly, he had been 
the servant of sin, and the wages of his cruel 
master he had verily received ; but now he had 
been made free from sin. His liberty from the 
cell of his prison was not to be compared to this 
glorious liberation from the thraldom of Satan. 
The striking off of his earthly fetters were of 
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small account when put in competition with 
the unloosing from his bound spirit the chains 
of sin and of hell ; and therefore with joy did 
the reclaimed sinner listen to the blessed an- 
nouncement— " The gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

Not a few of the inhabitants of his native 
town gazed from their places in the church, 
upon the converted heretic, and reformed re- 
probate, as he prostrated himself in humble 
adoration before the God he had dishonoured, 
and as he responded to the Creeds, which he 
had so basely repudiated. 

A year or more had passed away since Ar- 
thur had quitted the place of his confinement. 
Within that period, his conduct daily exhibited 
the reality of the change which had been 
wrought upon his soul, and his life was that of 
a true believer in the gospel of Christ. He 
more and more brought forth fruits meet for 
repentance ; and that heart which was once the 
seat of scepticism, and the home of every evil, 
even " as a cage of unclean birds," now became 
the residence of the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, enabling its possessor to bring forth 
"good things " out of its sanctified " treasuries." 
As ardent a lover of, (as heretofore he had been 
the bitter opponent to,) his Church, he sought 
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daily to win others, whom, by his example, he 
might formerly have led out of her pale, and to 
bring them back within the enclosure of truth ; 
and zealous though he had once been to disse- 
minate error, he now glowed with a heavenly 
zeal to propagate the pure doctrines of the "faith 
once delivered to the saints ;" in a word, the 
once violent schismatic, became the humble, 
steady and consistent child of the Church — ^the 
once hardened and profligate transgressor, be- 
came the consistent and strenuous follower of 
holiness and truth. 

By the combined eflbrts and instrumentaUty 
of Mr. Woodville and the Vicar, an employ- 
ment was found for Arthur in the town 
of Orpington, which he gladly received, 
and gave to industry and honourable service 
the renewed energies of his body and of his 
mind. 

Evermore did he dwell with thankfulness 
on the kindness of his spiritual guide and 
instructor, Mr. Walsinghame, for the visits 
which that holy man had paid him while yet 
the slave of sin in the prison-house, and also 
the lovely family of Merton Lodge held a large 
place in his esteem, while Edward more parti- 
cularly he loved and admired, as the ever firm 
adherent to that faith which he had derided* 
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and as the ever consistent disciple of that Sa- 
viour whom he had despised. 

The marriage of Clara Compton and Edward 
Woodville, together with that of Philip Wal- 
singhame and Caroline, were solemnized in 
one day, at the altar of Orpington church, by 
the worthy and beloved Vicar of the parish, 
who devoutly blessed them all, and implored 
the goodwill of Him who dwelt in heaven to 
attend them through the journey of life. 
These happy couples were truly " helps meet 
for each other ;" and their subsequent career 
proved that like Zachariah and Elizabeth they 
walked in all the ordinances and command- 
ments of the Lord blameless. 

With the gift of his daughter, Mr. Compton 
also presented our hero with a share in the 
business of his house, and he became therefore 
a member of that honourable firm. Through 
his influence, Theodore was placed in their 
employment, and thus the closest of connexions 
was cemented beitween the respective families. 

Mr. Alexander Compton spent much of his 
time at a rural villa he had purchased in a 
southern county, and gave himself to the per- 
formance of pious and charitable deeds ; 
" looking for and ever holding fast the blessed 
hope of everlasting life." 
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It had pleased God to bless Mr. Walsing- 
haiuc with wealth, through the possession of 
some property bequeathed to him by a relative ; 
and therefore, Philip, who was unable from 
weakness of constitution, to endure much occu- 
pation of a business nature, was permitted by 
his fortune to live in comparative repose; but 
he did not therefore lead an idle existence ; he 
and his excellent wife strove always to imitate 
their heavenly Master, " who went about doing 
good," and they found ample sources for 
employment in works of faith and labours 
of love." Beside these, they read much, and 
Philip was of a studious mind, and felt delight 
in digging deeply into the mines of knowle^e 
and wisdom. 

" Blessed, thrice blessed are they who are 
undefiled in the way, and who walk in the law 
of the Lord." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



« We are such stuff as dreams are made of; 
And our little life is rounded with a sleep.*' 

Shaespeare. 



It was a bright autumnal evening; the sun, 
whose daily course was fulfilled, was sinking 
in seas of amber light, and throwing his parting 
rays over the tops of the mountains, and on 

the turrets of the fine Cathedral of ; the 

leaves of the trees were beginning to assume 
that beautiful tint which Autumn usually 
produces ; and as they waved their foliage 
on the evening before us, they caught the 
retiring beams of the setting sun, which caused 
them to glisten with a golden hue. 

Along the principal street of the neighbour- 
ing city, a young man was observed walking 
with a hurried step, while ever and anon he 
stayed to make certain enquiries. He might 
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have seen some five-and-twenty summers, and 
his countenance bore the impress of sorrow and 
of care. He appeared as one who had been 
the very reverse of his present self; and, 
judging from his gait and deportment, the 
spectator might reasonably have conjectured 
the alteration to have been a favourable one, 
and the conjecture would have been correct, 
for this young man was a reformed and 
renovated being — one who had sinned, and 
had suflPered for sin, and whose suflFerings had 
led him to the amendment of his life. It was 
Frederick, the son of the guilty and departed 
William Compton ; — Frederick, the once ma- 
licious colleague of Edward Woodville, the 
nephew of his employer, and that employer 
the brother of his father. 

Frederick had been residing for a period at 
Jamaica, in the service of one to whom he was 
introduced by the trader, to whose charge he 
was intrusted by his uncle Mr. Newton. Soon 
after his arrival, however, the climate began 
to operate unfavourably upon his constitution, 
and he was visited by an alarming illness. 
While enduring the severest suflFerings, and 
once again in immediate fear of death, it 
pleased God in his infinite mercy to open the 
eyes of his understanding, to show him his 
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own ignorance and sinfulness, and to lead him 
to the anxious enquiry — " What must I 
do to be saved V He became on his bed of 
danger and of agony, a penitent sinner, crying 
for mercy ; and raised again from the gates 
of the grave, he resolved, in the strength of 
the Lord his God, to abandon his evil doings, 
and to live to the glory of God. For a few 
subsequent months he wrought with fidelity 
and industry in the service of his employer ; 
but his health, so much impaired by his late 
(all but fatal) sickness, rendered it advisable 
that he should again return to his own country. 
He had learned by letters received from Mr; 
Newton, the strange particulars of his father's 
history and sad career, till it terminated in 
infamy and death ; and sensibly affected was 
his renewed nature when he became acquainted 
with the melancholy details; the remarkable 
concatenation of circumstances which was 
observable in the history of his unhappy 
parent and himself, served to occasion many 
singular emotions in his breast. That Edward 
Woodville should once have been the object 
towards which his evil disposition (an inherit- 
ance bequeathed to him by his parent) had 
travelled forth in an act of wicked malignity, 
and that the brother of that innocent youth 
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should have been the subject of his father's 
cruel atrocities, that the accomplishinent of his 
own malicious designs should have been per- 
petrated in the counting-house of his own 
uncle, and that that uncle should have been 
in the vicinity of his brother's prison on the 
day of his trial and condemnation ! All these 
events wrought powerfully upon his thoughts, 
and led him to adore the powerfiil providence 
of God who ordereth all things both in heaven 
and earth. 

Having saved during his residence in the 
West Indies by much care and industry, a 
sum of money, he quitted the employment in 
which he had been engaged, and set sail for 
the shores of his native England. He arrived 
in safety, and lost no time in repairing to his 
uncle in Ireland, who having previously been 
informed of his reformation in character, wel- 
comed him to his beautiful home and hearth. 
How differently did he visit now, the lovely 
scenes of Killarney's lakes, from the time 
when he had as yet not been delivered from 
the power of his evil passions; now, every 
mountain-top, bathed in the light of the firma- 
ment, appeared in a new and a more glorious 
form; and every other sublime or simple 
object in the natural beauties of the spots by 
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which he was surrounded, seemed clad in 
other and sweeter apparel. When the film 
created by sin is removed from the mental 
vision, and the eye of the understanding 
becomes capable of beholding "wondrous 
things out of God's law," then the material 
world appears in a new character, and nature 
presents a charm which she never wore before. 

Having tarried some while with Mr. New- 
ton and his new aunt, (with whom he was 
much pleased,) he quitted Ireland for the 
metropolis of England, there to seek for his 
other uncle, the brother of his unfortunate 
parent, and his own former employer. 

It was an affecting interview; tears were 
mutually shed : but were they not tears of joy 
that trickled down the cheeks of Mr. Compton? 
as he clasped the hand of his brother's child, 
reclaimed from the paths of sin, and intend- 
ing to " walk henceforth in God's holy laws ?" 

Edward was visiting with his beloved Clara, 
at the home of his parents ; and as Frederick 
was most anxious to see again the man he had 
once sought to injure, and to implore in a 
better spirit than on a former occasion, his 
forgiveness for the deed which had caused 
him so much shame and contrition, he started 
fof the town of Orpington, and arrived at the 

R 
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city of , not very distant from the same, on 

the evening we mentioned at the openmg of 
this chapter. 

Having ascertained the position of Merton 
Lodge, Frederick delayed not to direct his 
journey thither ; and not many hours elapsed 
before he was in the society of our hero and 
his excellent and happy circle. 

With his wonted kindness, Woodville ex- 
pressed his thorough forgiveness to his once 
erring and reclaimed friend, remembering as 
he always had endeavoured to practise the 
apostolic exhortation, " Be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven 
you." From the hands of Mr. and Mrs. 
Woodville, the nephew of their valued friend 
Mr. Alexander Compton, received no little 
favour, and he was privileged to share that 
Christian generosity which had ever charac- 
terized that hospitable mansion. 

Of Arthur Hutchinson, Frederick had heard 
much, while in turn, the history of the latter 
was not strange to Arthur ; when, therefore, 
these two repentant transgressors met toge- 
ther, the interview was both pathetic and pro- 
fitable, as they rehearsed to each other the 
gracious dealings of an all-mercifol Providence. 
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Shortly after Frederick's return to London, 
he was enrolled once more in the service of the 
merchants, and while he saw with complacency 
the elevated position which integrity and moral 
worth had awarded to Edward Woodville, he 
sought faithfully to honour him, in conjunction 
with his other valuable principals. 

And now the town of Orpington, once the 
seat of heresy, and the scene of many a cor- 
rupt and baneM system, became a more quiet, 
peaceful, and religious town ; the church was 
becoming more and more the centre of attach- 
ment ; the Vicar was more than ever beloved ; 
violent political feeling was hushed ; clamorous 
contention was subdued ; Schism was followed 
by Repentance, and Truth once again resumed 
her seat, and swayed her sceptre over the 
minds of a renovated people. 

The parsonage is still shaded by the fine old 
elm trees which surround it. Merton Lodge 
still stands with its lake of water laving its 
elegant lawn; and while the voice of nature is 
evermore uttering its music around its beauti- 
ful precincts, the voice of praise and of love 
sounds within its walls. 

Every morn, a sedate and grave-looking 
personage is seen wending his way from a 
email, neat tenement in our town, to his place 
B 2 
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of daily occupation, and the duties of the 
appointed season being rightly discharged, he 
is seen steadily pursuing his way homewards 
at the still evening hour ; and on the blessed 
Sabbath day, when the chimes are inviting to 
the worship of Jehovah, this individual is seen 
early repairing to the temple of his God, and 
as he enters the holy place, he may be heard 
joining with sacred delight in the hymn of 
praise, and adding his voice to the general 
prayer. 
This individual is Arthur Hutchinson. 

And now our tale has reached its conclusion, 
and our task is done — a task undertaken in 
entire dependence upon Divine aid, and with 
an earnest prayer for the Divine blessing. Not 
in vain shall we have noted down the several 
events of our story, if we have been enabled 
to superinduce a feeling of warmer attach- 
ment to truth, and a more decided aversion to 
error and deceit ; if we have led a few minds 
to a firmer adherence to that branch of Christ's 
visible Church, which is established among 
them, and if we have pointed out to their full 
comprehension, the evils of schism and the 
effects of apostacy, and if we have been the 
humble instruments in the hands of God, of lead- 
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ing those who have " erred and are deceived/ 
into the way of truth and into the paths of 
peace;— if thus, we shall be blessed in our 
labour ; and to God alone shall be all the glory, 
and to such we would say as our parting 
word — 

" Henceforth, be ye no more tossed to and 
fro and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine, by the sleight of men and cunning crafti- 
ness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive, but 
speaking the truth in love, may ye grow up 
into Him in all things, which is the Head, till 
ye all come in the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ." 

" Oh ! evei^ blest are they 
Who hear God's word and keep it well, 
The living homes where Christ shall dwell, 
And never, never pass away.'* 



THE END. 
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*<^* As the Evangelical, the Imperial, and the Congregational 
Magazines, with other Periodicals of that class, have taken upon 
themselves, in their unjust and malignant criticisms of this work, 
to impugn its veracity, and wish to make their readers and the 
public believe that it is written by a Member of the Church of 
England, and not by one of their own body ; the Publishers feel 
called upon, in justice to the public, to tiie Reverend Author, 
and to themselves, most unequivocally and distinctly to state, 
that the volume is, as it professes to be, from the pen of an old 
and respected Dissenting Minister, and contains a faithful record 
of his many years* experience in that office. 



The following extracts, from more candid reviewers, will convey to 
the public a correct idea qf the real merits (f " this highly interesting 
little volume,''* 

**The Dissenting world is, in the book before us, turned inside out, and 
exposed to the gaze of all that choose to look, itself included ; and that 
itself should look into this mirror, is very much to be desired. IT IS A 
SAFE PREDICTION THAT THE LEADERS OF DISSENT 
WILL EITHER STIFLE OR ABUSE THIS BOOK. Most likely 
the latter ; for there is so much of it that < comes home to the business 
and bosoms' of Dissenters themselves ; so many readers of other classes 
will enjoy its quaint style, and the novelty and piquancy of its delinea-* 
tions, that THE SMOTHERING SYSTEM can scarcely succeed. It 
is, we think, sure to be read, substantial truth it certainly is, — nothing 
but the truth. We can vouch that his individuals, with all their indi« 
viduality, are the representatives of very numerous classes. We * know 
them as well as he that made them \* and through many a score of con- 
gregations will * thou art the man* be the text for the day, when this 
book shall come amongst them/* — Monthly Repository, 

** This is a very singular and very important work." — York Chronicle* 

** This is one of the most remarkable publications of the season, and 
deserves a very wide circulation.** — United Service Journal, 

** Our own observation has shown us the truth of the statements put 
forth in this well-written exposure of the tyranny to which the greater 
portion of Dissentin^p Ministers are compelled to submit, and the evils 



which the destruction of the Established Church would bring upon 
religion. It is only necessary for any person of good sense to enter into 
one of the sectarian communities, to be convinced that liberty of con- 
science and of action are entirely at an end. The picture drawn is not 
overcharged ; all who are acquainted with the subject will bear witnen 
to the accuracy of the testimony. The book is amusing as well is 
instructive." — Court Journal, 

** This volume is one which strikes us as being likely to make a con- 
siderable stir in the religious, high-church, and disseutiog world." 

Literary Gazette. 

*'The details are minutely and forcibly brought before us in tbit 
volume, which is whiten in good taste and good feeling, * nothing extenu- 
ating, nor setting down aught in malice.' " — Gentleman* 9 Magazine, 

'* Some of the most respectable organs of the Dissenting luterest, in- 
veighing againbt the work with a bitterness which, we must say, tbej 
have not fouud in its pages, have charged the authorship on some member 
of the Established Church ; but this has been met by a solemn and public 
assurance on the part of the Publishers that it is, bond fide ^ the work of a 
Dissenting Minister. It is but fair to assume that the Publishers are the 
best informed upon the point, aud we cannot believe that they would 
hazard their well-earned reputation by a deliberate lie, against the eventual 
detection of which it would be impossible ibr them to guard. Declining, 
however, to venture upon (be question between the Churchman and 
Dissenter, we will simply stale tbut the work before ua is written in a 
manly, straightforward style; while the gravity of its character is occa- 
sionally and happily relieved by some touches of humour." 

Sunday Timt»» 
** We have not met with a better or more effectual reply to the * sound 
and fury' of the Dissenters than is to be found iu this volume, which 
contains a most forcible representation of the great and crying evils of the 
voluntary system. Instead of forging sophistical arguments, aud mis* 
quoting Holy Writ in sujiport of their views, we would wish the Volun- 
taries to take some paius in noticing aod answering, if they cao, the plain 
facts set down in the Autobiography bel'ore us. . . . The mode of educa- 
tion at the Dissenting Colleges, as they are pompously styled, isadmirablv 
shewn up." — Edinburgh Evening Post. 

'< This is a very striking and melancholy portraiture of the evils of the 
Dissenting system. Of its accuracy no doubt can be entertained * the 
same scenes have been enacted agaiu and again, and with tnfliug varia- 
tions the work before us may be described as the Biography ol fifty or 
five hundred Dissenting Ministers. It is a very clever, lively sketch; it 
paints the voluntary system to the life, is every way deserving of eitso- 
sive circulation, aud will no doubt be honoured with no small poruouof 
dissenting indignation and rebuke.'' — Christian Guardian^ 
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